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Lesson Calendar 


Golden Text for the Quarter: The king shall joy in thy strength, O 


Jehovah ; and in thy salvation how greatly shall he rejoice !—Psalm 
or: ft. 
1. July 4.—Absalom’s Failure ...........2 > Sam. 18 : 1-15 
2. July 11.—Solomon Anointed King. . .. . I lings z1323to2: 122 
3. July 18.—Solomon Chooses Wisdom ..°... . 1 Kings 3 : 4-15 
4. July 25.—Solomon Dedicates the Temple . . . . 1 Kings 8 : 1-53 
5. August 1.—'lhe Queen of Sheba Visits 
ee Sere eee . 1 Kings 10: 1-10, 13 
6. August 8.—The Kingdom Torn Asunder . . . .1 Rings 1 12: 1-24 
7. August 15.—Jeroboam Leads Israel into Sin. . 1 Kings 12 : 25-33 
8. August 22.—Asa’s Good Reign . . . Shron, 15 3 1-15 
9. August 29.—God’s Care of Eli ah. . s Kiews 17: 1-16 
10. September 5.—Elijah and the Prophets of Baal . 1 Kings 18 : 16-40 
11. September 12.—Elijah’s Flight-and Return... ... 1 Kings 19 
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. September 19.—Defeat through Drunkenness (Tem- 
perance Lesson 
. September 26.—Review : 


1 Kings 20: 1-21 
Obedience and King tile : Read Psa. 72 
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God’s Highways 


‘* And Moses stretched out his hand over the sea; 

and Jehovah caused the sea to go back by a strong 

east wind all the night, and made the sea dry ~w. 
and the waters were divided.’’—Exodus 14: 


By Anna M. King 


LL that night, 
Footsore and weary, waiting with affright 

The coming day, 
The while their God was op’ning up a way 
All that night ; 
Piling on either side waves mountain high, 
Making for them a highway broad and dry. 
Even as they, so slow to learn are we 
To trust him wholly when we cannot see, 
Beyond to-day, 
Our broad highway. 








Increasing numbers of Christians are hungering for 
the ‘‘ Victorious Life.’’ Since they have learned that 
there is such a thing they will be satisfied with noth- 
ing less. And they need not be. On the third and 
fourth pages of this issue ts an account of how this 
Life was found by many. Have you entéred in ? 
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Where Things Happen 

Life is meant to be bubbling with excitement 
and interest all the time. Some who have the desire 
for a life in which things are always ‘‘ happening"’ 
seek to keep as far as possible away from ‘‘religion."’ 
That to them means a tame life. A business man a 
few years ago came out of the ordinary, dull Chris- 
tian life into the Life of God, and in writing a friend 
recently about a busy day of stirring service for Christ 


he closed his letter: ‘‘I told some one the other 
night that if he thought life was rather tame and un- 
interesting, and if he wanted to find out where things 
reall, happen, all he had to do was to live each day 
‘in the will of God.’'’ The life that zs life, in which 
the words tameness and dulness are impossible, is 
found only by one who is ‘‘in Christ’’ and all the 


way in. 
x<— 
God’s Second Request 


God's dealings with us are always tactful, He 
never lets the burden be more than it ought to be at 
this moment, If he needs to ask us to do something 
very difficult, he will ask us first to do something 
easier. Elijah asked the widow of Zarephath for a 
drink of water. She started at once to get it. Then 
—and it was famine time—he asked for a piece of 
bread, And she balked. Perhaps we have started 
promptly on our way when God asked us to do a 
simple duty. Having started, we find that he is now 
asking us to go on to something far more difficult ; 
and we stop. But, after a moment's hesitation, the 
widow learned from Elijah of the miracle blessing 
that lay ahead if she did the hard thing ; and she was 
sensible enough to do it. A wondrous blessing always 
lies ahead of God's second request of us. Shall we be 
sensible enough to accept the riches ? 


=x 
Hidden 


One of God’s greatest needs to-day is for ‘* hid- 
den’’ men and women. A British spiritual leader 
of notable power wrote to a friend in America: ‘I 
think the weakness of the present day is that man is 
so prominent that God is obscured. God called 
Bezalel (in the shadow of God) by name and filled 
him; and Elijah was told to ‘hide ¢Ayse/f.' The work 
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among the soldiers which is being so wonder- 
fully blessed is by a servant of God who is always 
hidden and utterly self-effaced, and as far as I can 
see is far deeper than any work I have ever heard of. 
He says, ‘ We must be wholly for God.’ May we all 
be hidden.’’ We died, and our life ‘‘is hid with 
Christ in God’’ (Col. 3: 3). That is our position, 
and our daily walk should illustrate this truth about 
our hidden life. Some day the life is to be no longer 
hidden, for ‘* When Christ, who is our life, shall be 
manifested, then shall ye also with him be manifested 
in glory '’ (Col. 3: 4). Christ's glory shines bright- 
est, and his miracle accomplishments are greatest, 
through those who keep hidden in God's shadow. 


x 
Why Temptation Varies 


Why is temptation sometimes harmlessly weak, at 
other times deadly strong? A Christian man who had 
rejoiced, through Christ as his Life, in anew and com- 
plete victory over sin was sorely troubled, later, to find 
certain old temptations coming at him with a force that 
staggered him. He believed that the very power of 
their appeal meant that he was in some way failing ; 
and this, of course, made him an easy prey to discour- 
agement and defeat. ‘Then the light came to him. 
‘«This is Satan,’’ he saw. And as he recognized that 
when temptations that were sometimes harmless came 
at him with intense power it probably meant that the 
Adversary was directing them, he simply turned the 
fight against the Adversary over to his Lord and found 
joyous freedom again. A bullet thrown at you by the 
hand of a child may be the same sort of bullet that 
comes at you from the steel bore of a high-powered 
rifle ; but the effect is very different. When Satan 
drives the bullets, they have terrible power. But even 
then they are powerless against Christ, if we let him 
stand between us and Satan. 
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The Overdoing of Problems 


NE of the most burdensome habits of the present 
day is the propensity to use the word problem 
on all occasions. ‘This is not by any means to 

deny tliat there are such things as problems, but sim- 
ply to state that they are not so many as one would 
suppose, and that the habit of putting everything un- 
der that heading is a misleading and discouraging one. 
Aud it is having its bad effect in many directions by 
making men suppose that life and duty are far more 
perplexing than they really are. If everything is made 
to look so dubious, it will be little wonder if thousands 
of careless and shallow minds come to believe there is 
nothing clear or certain anywhere, that nothing has 
ever yet been really settled in human experience, for 
us to cling to and by which to direct our action. 

Great issues do confront our souls in every age, and 
they have to be worked out ; but we suffer if we exalt 
a difficulty to the status of a problem when there is 
really nothing problematical about it except that. it will 
take time and patience and faith. We must not think 
it is a sign of seriousness on our part: to stir up and 
agitate people’s minds by attaching the name problem 
to some situation which has been met and taken care 
of in one way or another a thousand times before. 
This sort of talk is sure to have-a-come-back and re- 
bound, the result of which will be that people will 
simply weary of all problems and feel a distrust about 
the whole matter. 

There is still room for people who do not believe 
that life is a hopeless tangle of problems and nothing 
else. For the time being they may not seem to be 
the most forceful people. They may even appear to 
be deficient in appreciation of modern needs because 
they do not talk of life and society and duty, or of 


home and state and church as if nobody knew much 





about these matters and they all had to be thought 
out afresh. . Those who have never been very expert 
at mathematics, but who have always enjoyed living 
and working and helping, must not be put out of the 
way as ineffective persons because it does not come 
natural to them to look at life as they would at algebra. 

Stop and think of the things people are now calling 
problems which once were not dignified by that name. 
There is scarcely a single clear, conscientious duty 
which one cannot shirk to-day if he chooses to do so 
by simply getting it under the head of problem. Men 
who once never doubted that a full day’s work was 
the duty of every man, and the best thing possible for 
him, have lost a good deal of their old conviction in 
the matter by conceiving that one of the most press- 
ing problems of the day is that of recreation. Or here 
is some one who through many years was ‘‘ running 
well,’’ as Paul says, in the matter of prayer. Life was 
wholesome and steadfast with him, until something 
came his way to make him feel that perhaps he has 
been taking as too simple what is really a greater 
problem than he has appreciated. He begins to feel 
that he must go through the whole matter of natural 
law and find the exact limits of human and divine 
action before he can pray aright. When the world 
was less illuminated than it is now adultery seemed a 
clear matter, but now we begin to fancy that perhaps 
we have dealt too roughly and coarsely with the ques- 
tion, and we must thresh it out anew ; we must ‘‘ make 
a study of it,’ as we say. Many a transgression which 
was once just plain sin has become more tolerable to 
us since we elevated it to the dignity of a problem. 
In our better and simpler days we made short work of 
it, and the glow and gratitude that we felt from repel- 
ling the temptation to it, or the gain of humbly con- 
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fessing our wrong-doing, has been but poorly compen- 
sated for by this new habit of analyzing and studying 
it as a ** problem.”’ 

Some little drift in our neighborhood or school or 
church affairs which we have observed, a situation 
which has gradually attracted our attention, and which 
might, nine times out of ten, be met and taken care 
of by means that have often been used before, assumes 
such proportions that the first we know we have writ- 
ten an article on it or appeared before some conven- 
tion to exploit it. Then, with the reflector of the press 
and a thousand or more delegates put behind it, the 
really trifling experience begins to be multiplied ; and 
we have one more problem. 

We need to strip many of these things of all claim 
to be treated as problems at all, in order that really 
great issues which deserve the title may have the at- 
tention they merit. We may, indeed, enjoy being 
invited to assist in the reopening of some moral ques- 
tion which has been settled as long as there has been 
a moral life worth the name. It ministers to our con- 
ceit to be asked in to review, and perhaps revise, the 
moral judgments of ages which one once looked up to 
as venerable and holy. But we do a greater service 
if we refuse to admit that those things are problems. 
Half the problem novels present no problem at all, 
unless it is problematical whether it is better to be 
decent than indecent, chaste than impure, self-sacri- 
ficing than self-indulgent. 

The whole habit results, even with serious minds, in 
putting the world betore them in a false aspect. It 
makes them feel that God has involved everything in 
uncertainty, and that knit brows and sweating brain 
are the chief requisites for finding any truth or doing 
any good. People come to suspect anything that is 
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From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


Our Heavenly Father, we deplore our tendency to 
absorb all we get and keep it for ourselves. Deliver us 
from this moral isolation and spiritual barrenness. If 
we have so little inner wealth that we think we must 
hoard it to keep from going dry, enlarge and fill us with 
thyself until we run over. Spur us on to active and 
useful part in the great drama of the ages and the thrill- 
ing tragedy of life. As thy children, we want to be a 
conscious part in the vast tumult, and in the triumphs of 
redemption. 











simple and clear, and they choose the more compli- 
cating and perplexing as if it were necessarily pro- 
founder. We have overdone it, and have made life's 
proper and normal hardness ten times as hard by 
using this word in all sorts of situations where it has 
no piace. 

On one of the occasions when Dr, Westcott had 
preached at Cambridge, one of his most sympathetic 
hearers said to a friend: *‘ But, after all, Christianity 
cannot be as difficult as that.’’ In his very honor for 
it, Westcott did sometimes exaggerate and complicate 
Christianity ; but here a hearty believer went by his 
own instinct and made quick work of rectifying all the 
seeming difficulty. He knew that the Christian faith 
was meant to make life clearer, and not to furnish just 
one difficulty the more. We are getting Christianity 
wrong when it is affecting us like that. So let us be 
careful not to call anything a problem which is not 
one, that we may have all our powers at command 
when we do really confront new and untried matters 
in which we must call for new help and wisdom. 





Why “ Whosoever is Begotten 
of God Cannot Sin”’ 


Your editorial on ‘‘ Sinning Saints,"’ in the issue of April 
17, has attracted my attention. I have been studying my 
Bible for a good many years, but I do not know of a single 
passage in God's Word that would in any way indicate 
that one might be a sinner and a saint at the same time. 
On the other hand, I read, ‘‘ Whosoever is begotten of 
God doeth no sin’’ (1 John 3:9), and ‘‘ Whosoever 
abideth in him sinneth not: whosoever sinneth hath not 
seen him, neither knoweth him. My little children, let 
no man lead you astray: ... he that doeth sin is of the 
devil’ (1 John 3 : 6-8). ‘‘ My little children, these things 
write I unto you that ye may not sin. And if anv man 
sin, we have an Advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ 
the righteous”’ (1 John 2: 1). 

The ‘‘ these things’’ which John has been talking about 
are the facts that ‘‘if we walk in the light’’ we have fel- 
lowship with Him; ‘‘and the blood of Jesus his Son 
cleanseth us from all sin."’ Of course this does not pre- 
clude the fact that we may sin, but ¢/ we sin ‘* we have an 
Advocate "' who pleads for our forgiveness and restoration 
to fellowship. 

Paul is writing*to this point when he says: “ Brethren, 
even if any man be overtaken in any trespass, ye who are 
spiritual restore such a one in a spirit of gentleness’’ (Gal. 
6:1). His trespass breaks his union with God, and he 
must be vestored before he can be called a saint. Shall 
we not leave the standard where God has put it? ‘‘ Thou 
shalt call his name Jesus ; for it is he that shall save his 
people from their sins*’ (Matt. 1:21), We are saved 
Jrom our sins, not in them. 

You say, ‘'A person can be a Christian and live a life of 
almost constant failure."’ How can this be? ‘' Whatso- 
ever is begotten of God overcometh the world”’ (1 John 
5 : 4), and Jesus said we ‘* must be born anew”"’ before we 
could even ‘‘ see the kingdom of God"’ (John 3 : 3, 7). If 
we ‘must be born anew’’ before we can become a Chris- 
tian, and ‘‘ whatsoever is begotten of God overcometh the 
world,”’ I cannot see how a "' Christian can live a life of 
almost constant failure."’ 

Christianity is not a failure, thank God! Jesus said, ‘‘ If 
a man love me, he will keep my word: and my Father 
will love him, and we will come unto him and make our 
abode with him’’ (John 14: 23), and no life can be a 
failure with the Father and the Son in the person of the 
Holy Spirit ‘‘abiding'’ within, ‘‘ because greater is he 
that is in you than he that is in the world’’ (1 John 4: 4). 
—A CALIFORNIA READER. 


‘‘How many in this room are saints?’’ asked a 
Bible teacher of his class of fifty Christians, There 
were significant smiles, but not a hand was raised. 
** How many are righteous ?’’ A hand timidly went 
up, with the quick explanation, ‘‘ We are righteous 
an Christ.’ The class caught the truth. We are 
saints not because we are sinless, but because we are 
Christ’ s. 

When John says, ‘‘ Whatsoever is begotten of God 
overcometh the world’’ (1 John 5: 4), he is not 
speaking of Christians, but, as the next clause indi- 
cates, it is God-begotten faith he is referring to: 
*‘and this is the victory that hath overcome the 





world, even our faith.’’ 
always has victory. 
he does not use his faith. 

But John also declares not only that ‘* Whosoever 
is begotten of God doeth no sin,’’ but he adds the 
tremendous words ‘‘and he canno/ sin, because he is 


Faith, the gift of God, 
The Christian fails only when 


begotten of God’’ (1 John 3:9). This verse is some- 
times interpreted to mean that whosoever is begotten 
of God doeth no sin if and while he meets the condi- 
tions of the abiding life,—surrender and trust ; and 
then ‘‘ cannot sin*’ is explained as meaning ‘‘ cannot 
continue to sin’’: that is, he cannot continue always 
sinning. But this interpretation seems to read into 
the simple, unconditional declaration 6f the verse 
more than is there. Taking the text exactly as it 
stands, therefore, it is believed that the Holy Spirit 
through John is declaring that as God cannot sin, so 
any one—that is, any nature—born of God cannot sin. 
We Christians do sin ; but when we do it is against 
our ‘* born anew,’’ God-begotten nature. That new 
nature, which is begotten of God, cannot sin, even as 
Christ cannot sin. 

For each Christian has two natures, though he is 
one person. Satan does not tempt the new nature ; 
he tried that when he tempted Christ in the flesh, 
and he utterly failed. But he tempts the old nature. 
The Christian sins when he turns his back on his 
new nature and on the indwelling Christ, and pre- 
sents his members ‘‘ unto sin as instruments of unright- 
eousness.’’ Yet he is still, by his calling, a saint ; 
and some day he shall be like Christ, for he shall see 
him as he is: he will be a saint in actual character as 
well as in his standing with God. 

Paul wrote with thanksgiving to certain Christians 
for the grace of God that was given them in Christ 
Jesus : ‘‘That in everything,’’ he continues, ‘‘ ye were 
enriched in him, in all utterance and all knowledge ; 

. . so that ye come behind in no gift’’ (1 Cor. 1: 
4, 5). But to those same Christians, in the same 
letter, he writes: ‘*And I, brethren, could not speak 
unto you as unto spiritual, but as unto carnal, as unto 
babes in Christ, ... for ye are yet carnal: for 
whereas there is among you jealousy and strife, are 
ye not carnal, and do ye not walk after the manner of 
men ?’' (1 Cor. 3: 1, 3.) Paul was writing to sinning 
saints. He spoke first of their standing before God, 
through grace. He then chided them for their sin, 
but did not tell them that they were not Christians. 
On the contrary, he recognizes in that letter that a 
Christian has been continuing in even such a dreadful 
sin as fornication, while fellow-Christians were not 
condemning it. 

‘*Sinning saint’’ ought to be a contradiction in 
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terms. But it is not. Blessing and cursing ought 
not to come out of the same mouth, as James said ; 
but often they do. Yet the blessed and wonderful 
fact is that we need not be sinning saints ; we may 
be continuously victorious, led always in triumph, if 
we ‘‘remember Jesus Christ,’’ and moment by mo- 
ment accept in him the complete and finished gift 


of Victory. 
x 
Secure Investments 


How can we lay up treasures in heaven? Can we do 
so by using our money fortChristian education, missions, 
etc. ?—-A ‘TEXAS READER. 

The money that some people invest in Christian 
education and missions buys them treasures in heaven. 
The money that other people invest in the same Chris- 
tian education and missions buys them no treasures in 
heaven. Why this difference? Because the motives 
of the persons who do the investing are different. In 
the one case the money is given by a person who has 
completely surrendered life and possessions to Christ 
and is living subject to his will in every detail of life. 
Whatever money is given for His work is given at 
God's direction and solely for the eternal results that, 
under God, may come from this giving. In the other 
case the money is given from various other motives : 
it may add to one’s own reputation, it may help the 
bodies and the minds of those on whom it is spent 
whether it accomplishes any spiritual and eternal good 
or not, it may be given as a sort of ‘‘sop’’ to the 
Lord with a vague, general idea that there will be 
‘something coming’’ to the giver in the next world 
because of it ; and all these motives come from a life 
not unconditionally surrendered to Christ's mastery, 
and without any deliberate and intelligent seeking of 
God's will as to the gifts made. 

Treasures in heaven are eternal values. Many 
‘*values’’ attach to our giving which are not eternal ; 
and so far as this is true our gifts and our activities 
lay up for us no treasures in heaven. But the God- 
directed gifts and services and prayers of the surren- 
dered, trusting life do mean treasures in heaven : 
actual rewards in the next world. When we say this, 
we must carefully distinguish between salvation and 
rewards. Salvation is God's free gift in Jesus Christ 
to the lost. Rewards are earned by the service of 
those who have already accepted the free gift of their 
salvation, Paul discussed this in his First Letter to 
the Corinthians, 3 : 11-15. , 


—_ 
Should She Tell Her Husband? 


It has long been a question of doubt with me as to 
where deception begins. We all believe that husband 
and wife should be very close in thought. If, as a child, 
the wife did something for which she was afterward much 
ashamed, and for which she received God's pardon, an 
act which would not affect the husband except in giving 
him pain,—in this case do you think it necessary for him 
to be told? Would it not be more Christlike for the wife 
to spare her husband this pain which he need not feel? 
Do you call this deception or a noble consideration of one 
she loves ? 

What has been really buried in the sea of God's 
forgiveness and forgetfulness need not be brought to 
light again unless God clearly directs that it should be, 
It is not deception to refrain from revealing that which 
does not in any way affect the present relation of hus- 
band and wife. Indeed, every man and woman, 
whether or not there has been ‘‘ gross’’ sin in the 
life, has unspeakably sinful things in the past as God 
has seen the life. 

The matter of confessing every sin to others may 
become a terrible snare in a Christian’s life. It is 
one of Satan’s methods of ‘‘driving beyond’’ God's 
will when he cannot get the Christian to refuse God's 
will. 

When a wife, or a friend, refrains from referring 
to a forgiven (and therefore a Gead) sin of the past, 
there need be no intention to hide the knowledge 
from the other with the purpose of deceiving. If it 
is a sin that others know about, and through them 
the husband hears of it; or if in some other way God 
unmistakably directs that it should be spoken of, 
there should be no hesitation to reveal it, and the 
talking it over together should bring a rich blessing. 
There will be pain, just as the fact of sin brings pain 
to the heart of Christ, but it is a pain that carries 
with it not the slightest trace of condemnation for the 
loved one, whose sin is seen to be tar less heinous 
than one’s own. When we are in Christ, we can 


look on forgiven sin, and on the forgiven sinner, as 
he does. 

It seems clear that only in very exceptional cases 
would there be any gain or duty in telling a loved one 
of past sin in such a case as mentioned in this letter. 
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LESSON FOR AUG. 29 (1 Kings 17 : 1-16) 
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Finding a New 


“To Me to Live is Christ” 
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What happened at a conference whose motto is 


Christ at Princeton Conference 
By Robert C. McQuilkin 


. 








LAYMAN in Minnesota—a Presbyterian elder— 
read in The Sunday School Times an announce- 
ment of a ‘victorious life conference’’ to be 

held at Princeton, N. J., July 17 to 25. The layman 
told his pastor he wanted him to go to the conference 
in his stead and at his expense. The pastor did not 
know what the conference stood for nor what he was 
getting into. But he was pleased with the prospect 
of the trip to his old seminary town, and he accepted 
the gracious offer. This pastor was living a dissatis- 
fied, defeated life. In poor health, with a multitude 
of cares in the church, in the home, and in outside 
work, he found it impossible to live a beautiful life in 
the home with his loved ones,-—and irritation became 
almost a chronic experience with him. 

He came to Princeton Conference well versed in 
the Scriptures, knowing much about the various theo- 
ries of a life of victory over sin, but strongly doubt- 
ing that such a life was practicable in actual experi- 
ence. In the first days of the conference he was 
much attracted by the sane and sober presentation of 
the Bible teaching concerning the higher Christian 
life: it was so free, he said, from cant and from emo- 
tionalism. But it was still on the outside for him, 
He talked with some of the leaders about it, and one 
of them had prayer with him. He rose from his 
knees and left the room with almost a feeling of hatred 
in his heart toward the man who had prayed with him, 
because he told him the truth about his own need and 
Christ's sufficiency to meet that need. The next day, 
in one of the groups which met during the second 
morning period each day, this minister rose in his 
place with a radiant face and told how he had let 
Christ come in and work his miracle; and he sat down 
with tears in his eyes. (This was a group of fifty or 
sixty that studied and discussed, under the leadership 
of Mr. Charles G. Trumbull, the principles and prob- 
lems of the Victorious Life), The regular program in 
that meeting was abandoned, and lives were swept by 
the Spirit of God as the sane and sober truth of Christ's 
miracle work laid hold upon them. 


A Maker of Shining Faces 

‘*Did you see Mr. ’s face?’’ later asked one 
who. had been praying for him, More than once the 
question was asked, Have you seen his or her face 
this morning ? The shining faces among the three hun- 
dred delegates increased rapidly as the week went on. 
And what a happy crowd they were! One young girl 
said that she had often heard of what a wonderful 
spirit of fellowship there was in certain places, but 
had always been disappointed upon reaching the 
place. She heard the same thing about Princeton 
Conference, and came with doubts about it, doubts 
that within a few hours vanished in glad surprise. 
‘« There seemed to be no strangers there,’’ she said. 

Yet the delegates came from many parts of the 
country. There were Sunday School Times sub- 
scribers from Florida, ‘texas, Nebraska, Minresota, 
Toronto, Connecticut, beside those from near-by 
points. And some from far distances learned of the 





conference through sample copies of The Sunday ~ 


Sciiool Times that came into their hands, 

There are no age limits in the Princeton Confer- 
ence. As Evangelist Charles Yatman used to say of 
his famous Young People’s Meeting at Ocean Grove, 
‘«It is for young people from one to one hundred and 
one.'’ But the Conference is designed primarily for 
young people, with the purpose to reach those who 
can give the best of their lives completely to Him. 
So the recreation hours in the afternoon included base- 
ball and tennis, canoeing ‘and swimming, field-day 
events and amusing ‘‘stunts.’’ For the older ones 
the sight-seeing tours and the golf-links were attractive. 
And young people of all ages were reached, —from the 
boys and girls of fifteen and sixteen who volunteered 
for the foreign mission field, to the ministers who had 
spent years.in the pulpit without knowing the trans- 
forming life that they found at Princeton. One min- 
ister and his wife from New England who had given 
thirty years to active service testified with tears that 
they had found a new Christ to take with them for the 
remaining years. 

*«I came to Princeton Conference asking, ‘ What is 
the matter with my church ?’ "' said a Presbyterian elder 
of rich spiritual experience and high ideals of Chris- 


A Christian leader, who has been one of the speak- 
ers most in demand at conferences and conventions 
in America, had just returned from Princeton Con- 
ference and called his wife on the telephone. ‘‘ It 
was the most wonderful conference I have ever 
had a part in,’’ he said. One who came only for 
the closing day of the conference went back and 
won her first soul to Christ. Another on the first 
night of her return started family worship in the 
home. In speaking of what had formerly hin- 
dered having the altar she said: ‘‘ After the confer- 
ence you do not let anything stop you.’’ The 
Sunday School Times family has a peculiar interest 
in this Victorious Life conference, and those who 
were not in attendance will be glad to rejoice in 
what God accomplished, and to pray that next 
year’s meeting may witness a still greater victory. 








tian service. ‘‘I expected to have that question an- 
swered at the conference. By Monday night! stopped 
asking that question and began to ask, ‘ What is the 
matter with me?''' That question was answered 
before the conference was half over, and he is going 
back to his church and his class of boys with a new 
Living Lord whom he is going to allow to work mira- 
cles in the church that has something the matter 
with it. 

A conference the aim of which is ‘to lead men and 
women into a life of communion with God, victory 
over sin, and fruit-bearing, through the presentation 
of the Bible teaching concerning the life that is 
Christ,’’ is an amazing revelation to most Christians 
whoattend for the firsttime. The truth of the Victorious 
Life is as old as the resurrection and the New Testa- 
ment message. But it is a pathetically new message 
to most Christians and to most churches to-day. That 
is why on every hand at the Princeton Conference 
were heard such expressions as, ‘‘I didn’t know what 
I was coming into’’; ** This is entirely different from 
any of the many other conferences that I have at- 
tended''; ‘*Oh, that I had known this years ago! 
What an infinite loss my Sunday-school boys, who are 
now men, have sustained because I did not know about 
this truth’’; ‘*How shall I take this back to my 
church ?"’ 


What és the Life that is Christ, which was presented 
at Princeton? It is more than the ‘surrendered 
life.’’ There are earnest Christians that have surren- 
dered their lives to God, but who are not experienc- 
ing this Life. There are Christians who know the 
blessed experience of many victories over sin who are 
not living this Life. For it is radically different from 
the earnest life of struggle and service that is com- 
monly urged upon Christians. It is a life that allows 





The Conference Day Verses 





Conference Motto 


To me to live is Christ (Phil. 1 : 21) 


First Sabbath.—In the beginning God (Gen. 1 : 1). 

Monday.—Christ is all, and in all (Col. 3 : 11). 

Zuesday.—That in all things he might have the 
pre-eminence (Col. 1 : 18). 

Wednesdav.—Yield yourselves unto God (Rom. 6: 
13). 

Thursday.—There came a man, sent from God, 
whose name was (John 1 : 6). 





Friday.—Launch out into the deep (Luke § : 4). 


Saturday.—Let not your heart be troubled : believe 
(John 14: I). 
Closing Sabbath. —He that believeth. . . from within 
him shall flow rivers of living water (John 
7 : 38). 
Post-Conference Verse 


Looking unto Jesus (Heb. 12 : 2) 











Christ to win the victories, to bear the fruit, to bring 
the joy and peace, in a supernatural and. complete 
way. It is a gift from God in the same way that the 
new birth is ; and, like the new birth, it is received 
by faith. It is ‘*walking’’ in Christ Jesus in the 
same miraculous way in which He was ‘‘ received'"’ at 
conversion, 

The Life, it is true, can be received only by the 
Christian who has yielded or surrendered completely 
to God, Surrender is the human step that makes it 
possible for Christ to live this Life in the Christian ; 
but then must be added the simple belief that in ac- 
cordance with his Word he és at this moment living 
the Life in us. 

This does not mean sinless perfection, as was 
pointed out in the illustration of the diver that was 
given in Mr. Trumbull’s group. The diver is sup- 
plied with air, and the diving-bell protects him 
against the water. The victory against the water is 
being won for him. But this does not make him a 
Jish. Nor does the Life that is Christ make a man 
sinless, It is complete victory over a// known sin, 
and over each new sin that is made known from ‘‘the 
vast area of undiscovered sin,’'—victory that con- 
tinues so long as the yielding and the trusting con- 
tinue. ‘* Nota perfect sinner, but a perfect Saviour,'’ 
is the glad message of Princeton Conference. 


How It Began Two Years Ago 

It was only two years ago that the conference was 
started by a group of young people in Philadelphia 
who had a short time before been led out into a revo- 
lutionizing experience of Christ as their life. Co- 
operating with them in the movement from the begin- 
ning was Mr. Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School 
Times. About 75 delegates attended the first confer- 
ence, which was held in 1913 at the little town -of 
Oxford, Pennsylvania. Next year, through the gen- 
erous courtesy of the trustees of Princeton Theological 
Seminary, their buildings were thrown open to the 
conference. About I50 gathered at Princeton last 
year, and the conference that has just closed about 
doubled again in the number of regularly enrolled 
delegates. 

The conference in a remarkable, though entirely 
unplanned, way, has been linked in fellowship with 
the great Keswick Convention of England, which for 
forty years has been proclaiming the message of the 
victorious life. That convention (which in its plan 
of meetings is quite different from the young Ameri- 
can conference) had its beginning in Oxford, England, 
largely through the influence of an American. A 
central figure of the little conference at Oxford, Penn- 
sylvania, in 1913, was Professor W. H. Griffith 
Thomas, who for vears has been identified with Kes- 
wick, On Friday evening at Oxford, when Pro- 
fessor Griffith Thomas was to give an address on the 
Lord’s Return, a cablegram reached the conference, 
sent from the Keswick Convention by Mr. Trumbull. 
‘*Keswick has prayed for Oxford. 1 Cor. 1 : 4-9,"’ 
the cablegram read. The next year Dr. Griffith 
‘Llomas was on the Keswick platform and Mr. Trum- 
bull was speaking at the Princeton Conference; greet- 
ings were again exchanged by cable. In 1915 both 
these men were in Princeton, and together they 
cabled Keswick ; ‘Princeton Conference sends 
greeting. Praying for you, asks prayer. 1 Cor. 15: 
57-'’ [‘* Thanks be to God, who is giving us the vic- 
tory through our Lord Jesus Christ.’’] Each year the 
English convention and the little American conference 
have been in session during the same week, although 
the managers of the conference in setting its dates 
did not know when Keswick met and did not take it 
into account. 

‘*Why should this single truth about the Chris- 
tian life be given the supreme place in a confer- 
ence ?’’ was asked by several who were in full sympa- 
thy with the message. Dr. Griffith Thomas, in one 
of the morning Bible periods which he conducted 
during the last four days of the conference, answered 
the question conclusively. He told of how one of 
the leaders of the Keswick Convention once gave an 
address on the victorious life. A distinguished Eng- 
lish clergyman who had expressed decided opposition 
to the Keswick movement was induced to go and hear 
this address. ‘* That is all very well,’’ he said to the 
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speaker at the close of the meeting, ‘‘ but that is lop- 
sided teaching. We need a full rounded gospel, not 
simply one-sided.’’ ‘+ Yes,’’ returned his friend, 
**but you must remember that we are preaching to 
lop-sided Christians, and they need this message to 
get them straight. When they are adjusted they are 
ready to receive the full rounded gospel.”’ 

+ Adjusted’’ was the expressive word into which Dr. 
Griffith Thomas packed the whole meaning of the New 
Life. ‘‘It is like a man whose shoulder is out 
of joint,"’ he explained. ‘* You cannot expect him to 
exercise the arm properly or to have the blood flow 
properly until the bones are set in their proper posi- 
tion, until they are ‘adjusted.’’’ Just so Christians 
need to be adjusted. When once we get into theright 
relation to God, into the position where he can let his 
life flow through, then Christian service becomes an 
utterly new thing. 

Doubtless the greatest surprise of the Princeton Con- 

ference to those who attended for the first time was the 
‘*Say-So"’ meeting on the closing Sunday afternoon, 
Even those who had been present at the two former 
conferences and knew something of the Princeton 
Say-So meetings were quite overwhelmed at the result. 
It is a meeting held out-of-doors where the members 
of the conference one by one tell what God has done 
for them through the conference. The meeting began 
at three o'clock, with two or three glad songs of praise. 
The average length of a testimony was about one min- 
ute. The meeting was limited by the time for the 
evening meal, which was scheduled for 5.45, and a 
few moments before six o'clock the leader was reluc- 
tantly obliged to bring the meeting to a close. Nota 
testimony exceeded three minutes in length, and many 
of those that went straight to the heart consisted of asin- 
gle sentence. Three and four were on their feet at 
once and some needed to rise over and over before 
they could have their opportunity. They were Zer- 
sonal testimonies, and they were Spirit led. Two 
strong notes predominated through the testimony, 
—a decision to yield irrevocably the whole life to God, 
and a decision to trust Him to live his own Victorious 
Life through the human instrument. 
, ‘tAn ugly temper’’; ‘giving way to irritation "’ ; 
‘«« doubts about the truths of the Bible’’; ‘‘ unwilling 
to go as a missionary"’; ‘‘ grudges against others" ; 
‘unlove toward people who are very trying’’; ‘‘ un- 
willing to testify for Christ,’*—these were some of the 
hindrances that were mentioned as having been the 
stumbling-blocks in the way of complete surrender 
and the letting of Christ have his victorious way. 
Some of the decisions were made in that very meet- 
ing. Some who had not come clear through confessed 
to their great need and asked for prayer. 


The Climax to the Great Say-So Meeting 

The meeting closed, however, with some aching 
hearts that were still unsatisfied although praising 
God for the great things that had been done. There 
was one mother, a missionary, who was eagerly ex- 
pecting that her fifteen-year-old daughter would dedi- 
cate her life completely to Christ. The daughter had 
in mind a life given to music, with the pleasure and 
honor that this would bring. Her close friend, who 
also was a missionary’s daughter, had not taken part 
in the Say-So meeting either. And there were other 
young people who had been surrounded with many 
prayers because they seemed so far away from the 
point of yielding, and who had still given no expres- 
sion of their decision to let Christ have his full way. 

But the conference was not over. There remained 

‘the closing communion service in the evening. Many 
felt that this service, with its closing message from Dr. 
John Alvin Orr, director of the conference meetings, 
should not go on until the unfinished part of the Say- 
So meeting was given right of way. So the tense 
“moment came again when there was opportunity for 
‘those who had not yet surrendered all to make the 
great decision. There was not long to wait. One 
after another they rose. Here a young woman of 
brilliant talent told how music had been with her the 
great passion and the great end of her life. Now she 
was ready to give Christ first place and let him use 
the musical talent as he wished. Then two young 
girls who were sitting together rose one after the other. 
They were the daughters of the missionaries: one 
other young woman was ready to give music its proper 
place in a Christ-controlled life and go to the foreign 
field if He so willed it. Here another young man rises 
to lay his life at the Master's feet. 

‘Perhaps there are some who are ready to give 
themselves wholly to Christ, but who can not find 
words for their testimony,’’ the leader suggested; and 
while the congregation sang he gave the invitation for 
these others to make the decision by rising. Only a 
line or two had been sung when six or eight rose to 
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their feet, and it seemed now that not a single dele- 
gate was to go away from the conference without hav- 
ing received a rich blessing, 

What a wonderful communion service followed, with 
members of perhaps a dozen different denominations 
sitting together as brothers and sisters, all one in Christ 
Jesus! 

‘«Isn’t this message of Christ's power to give us 
victory over our personal sin likely to encourage sel- 
fishness and cause people to forget the great world 
need ?’’ was a question that was asked of the Board 
of Managers of the Princeton Conference. ‘‘ Impos- 
sible,"’ some one answered, ‘‘ because it means the 
death of self.’’ 

Was Princeton Conference self-centered, chiefly 
seeking spiritual satisfaction and joy and victory for 
those who were there? Let the answer be given in 
the flaming lives of the scores of younger and older 
men and women who went from the conference with 
a fixed purpose of going into foreign missionary work 
if the Lord should call them. The closing two days 
of the conference, which some one truly described as 
‘simply beyond description,’’ were fairly aflame 
with the passion of Christ’s own heart for his lost 
world. Through Dr. Charles Ernest Scott of China, 
Mrs, Alice E. McClure of India, Mr. J. Campbell 
White of the Laymen’s Missionary Movement, and 
others, the need of the heathen world was presented. 
The. two great halves of the one glorious gospel were 
brought together, —Christ the one altogether sufficient 
for every personal need, and Christ the one altogether 
sufficient to supply the world’s need. 


Will You Go to Africa or India or China? 

In tense, terrific, terrible words, out of a heart over- 
whelmed with the awfulness of sin, Dr. Scott pictured 
the heathen world, —its heartlessness, its hideousness, 
its hopelessness, its hellishness,—a /os¢ world, sinning 
against light, knowing God and yet serving Satan. 
Over against this picture Dr. Scott drew another, even 
more terrible in its convicting power upon his hearers, 
—the picture of an indifferent'Church, which alone is 
responsible for the failure to take the crucified and 
risen Saviour to these lost millions. 

And so God showed the delegates at Princeton Con- 
ference that the Life that is Christ must be a life that 
is burning with a passion to have Him made known to 
the very ends of the earth. No one who desired ‘to 


enter into the victorious life was suffered to go away 


without facing the question as to whether he or she 
was willing to go to Africa or India or China or any 
place where the great Commander ordered. Scores of 
young people, and some of the: dlder* Christians too, 
expressed themselves as willing to do just this thing. 

The program of Princeton Conference was purposely 
made quite simple, with two periods onlyeach morn- 
ing, —the Bible hour from 9 to 10, where the Scripture 
teaching concerning the victorious life was presented, 
and the group period from 10.10 to 11.15, during 
which the conference broke up into a dozen smaller 
groups for special study and discussion of* missions, 
personal work, and the victorious life. In the even- 
ing there were two meetings : the popular outdoor ves- 
per meeting, which consisted largely of personal testi- 
mony, and the evening piatform meeting, with its 
inspirational addresses, 

Even with this simple program, it was felt by many 
that the riches were too great to be taken in. After 
the memorable Quiet Hours with S. D. Gordon, who 
led the Bible period for the first four days of the con- 
ference, all felt the need of going off alone for quiet 
meditation. Mr. Gordon brought in a remarkable 
way the consciousness of the presence of God. None 
will forget the hour that was closed by first singing 
softly, ‘‘1 need Thee, oh, I need Thee,’’ and then re- 
peating the chorus with a change of words : 


*¢ IT have thee, oh, I have thee, 
Every hour I have thee, 
Oh, lead me now, my Saviour, 
I lean on thee.’’ 

But with all the variety and infinite richness of the 
public messages, the private talks, and the fellowship 
at Princeton Conference, there was one single domi- 
nating note, and it was a note of no uncertain sound: 
the note of victory in Christ,—a victorious life that 
Christ was insistently offering to any one there who 
would take it, and a life that he was going to send 
around the world in amazing power from this little 
conference as a center. Do you know young people, 
and older people too, who need this life? Plan now 
to have your church send a delegation of their strong- 
est young men and women to the next conference, 
which will be held in Princeton, the Lord willing, 
July 15 to 23, 1916,—** the third full week of July."’ 

This New Life message is not confined to the 
Princeton Conference, nor to the great Keswick Con- 
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vention in England, but the Life zs confined to Christ. 
Wherever he is known this Life is possible for the one 
who knows him and will open out the whele life to 
receive him as Saviour and Lord,—as Himself the 
victory, the joy, the peace, and the power,—the 
abundant Life that is God's own Life. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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When We Combined Church 
and Sunday-School 


By Arthur Staples 











OW to get the children into the church service, 
was the problem that confronted us for many 
months. Very few of the boys and girls came, 

and many of the older people were content to let their 
attendance at the Sunday-school be the measure of 
their obligation to the house of God.- Some parents 
who came regularly to church were satisfied to have 
their children in the Sunday-school. On Decision 
days or during revivals many members of the school 
had united with the church, some of whom never 
came to a regular church service except on the day 
they were to be received. 
' So we urged our children to come, and tried to 
make the service interesting and helpful to them. I 
preached children’s sermons preliminary to the reg- 
ular sermon. We exhorted the parents, but these 
efforts yielded little results. Few children came. 
Our attention was called to the combination service 
and we found that wherever it had been tried it suc- 
ceeded, and ministers and people liked it. It seemed 
to make possible the very thing we had attempted. 
Ours was an afternoon school, It was not possible 
for some of our people to be at church, go home for 
dinner, and then get back in time for Sunday-school, 
so many did not get to Sunday-school, and others, 
considering it the more important, did not come for 
the morning service. Now the argument that seemed 
good to us was this : Why should it be necessary for 
these people to come back for the half-hour Bible 
study? Why not have it together with the morning 


'. preaching service, and have everybody present? To 


get the:plan into operation required a little prelimin- 
ary education, but when we did change we were prac- 
tically unanimous, and the results have more than met 
our expectations. 

Here briefly is our plan : We begin at 10.30, both 
church and Sunday-school, and emphasize the fact 
that it is‘a ‘*combination service.’’ The devotional 
exercises occupy thirty minutes, the sermon thirty 
minutes, Bible study thirty minutes, and the closing 
exercises about fifteen minutes, the service closing 
about 12.15. Our order of exercises is as follows : 


1. Organ prelude 6. Offertory 

2. Hymn 7. Sermon 

3- Prayer 8. Hymn 

4. Anthem g. Bible study 

5. Responsive reading 10. Closing exercises in 


departments, 


The Sunday-school superintendent is in the pulpit 
with the pastor and leads in the responsive reading. 
During the singing of the hymn aftet the sermon he 
takes charge. He invites strangers to remain, makes 
whatever announcements he may have, and then all 
go to their departments and classes, just as we would 
formerly go from the opening exercises. 

The result is that with few exceptions our entire 
Sunday-school is in the church service and a very 
large proportion of the congregation remains for the 
half-hour Bible study. 

Every member of the church is assigned to some 
Sunday-school class, and that teacher and class are 
made responsible for the sub-pastoral oversight of jhe 
group. The teacher reports to the pastor each quar- 
ter on blanks prepared for that purpose. 

We had communion cards printed, announcing the 
quarterly communion, with an attached blank for the 
signature of the member's name. One of these cards 
was addressed to each member of the church and they 
were given to the classes, whose duty it was to deliver 
them to the members of the group the week preceding 
communion, and to report through the teachers to the 
pastor as to who had moved, or were sick, or who in 
any way needed pastoral care. 

This plan of assigning members of the church to 
Sunday-school classes and of the distribution of the 
communion cards through the classes is not a neces- 
sary part of the plan of a combination service, but it 
works well with this close relation between the church 
and Sunday-school. 

McKeesport, Pa. 
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How much does the Old Testament say that throws 
light on dates and periods of the world’s history ? 


Going to the Bible to Find its Own Chronology | 


By Professor Melvin Grove Kyle, D.D., LL.D. 





HE ideal and the desire of present-day historical 
thought is to arrange a chronology of the history 
of the world, B.C. and A.D., according to as- 

- tronomical time. Some day it may be possible to do 

so for the main events of the world’s history, back at 

least tothe time of Abraham. But it is not necessary 
to the reality and the trustworthiness of that history 
that it should be so. History is human testimony, 
what people say about what took place, and the item 
of first importance in testimony is the place, then the 
person, and after that the time. The history through 
which we are living is very real to us in the places, 
the persons, and the order and relation of events, but 
very few of us could name exact dates for what is hap- 
pening without consulting some printed record. 
Moreover, however ideal this, our method, is, it is 
not the method followed by the biblical writers. Just 
as far as it is possible, we follow our own method in 
biblical chronology now, and to this extent tle ‘‘sys- 
tems’’ of biblical chronology are very helpful : when 
understood to be our chronological scheme and not 
that of the biblical writers. The difficulties that arise 
in these ‘‘systems'’ must not be attributed to the 

Bible chronology, which was not so made. No one 

event was in mind with which to compare all other 

events. The biblical system was made upon a totally 
different plan. 


To Understand What the Ancients Say 

Of course, all events of the Old Testament times 
did happen according to our system of chronology, 
even though the Bible historians did not write them 
down according to it, and the way best to understand 
ancient history is to arrange the events according to 
our system as rapidly as possible; but the way to 
understand what the ancients say about their history, 
in the Bible or out of it, is to view it as they did 
when they wrote it down,—that is, according to their 
ideas of chronology. 

But I am anticipating. Let us collate the biblical 
chronological data, that we may see that they consti- 
tute a real system, and trustworthy, 

In the opening chapters of Genesis the patriarchal 
genealogies stand out: ‘‘the generations of Adam,’’ 
the antediluvian patriarchs, in the fifth chapter of 
Genesis, and ‘‘the generations of Shem,"’ the post- 
diluvian patriarchs, in Genesis 11 : 10-26. Each of 
these lists consists of ten patriarchs (ending with 
Noah and with Abram), and each list ends with the 
mention of a family of three sons: ‘*And Noah 
begat Shem, Ham, and Japheth.'’ ‘And ‘Terah lived 
seventy years, and begat Abram, Nahor, and Haran."’ 

The balanced character of these genealogies, each 
of ten generations, a perfect number, may be com- 
pared with the balanced character of the New Testa- 
ment genealogies of our Lord, ‘* fourteen generations,"’ 
and ‘‘ fourteen generations,’’ and ‘‘ fourteen genera- 
tions,’’ each list twice seven, another perfect number. 
Such arrangement of itself suggests that these genealo- 
gies are wholly for the purpose of giving the descent 
and emphasizing its importance. 

Along with these patriarchal genealogies, which do 
not seem to me to be intended as a basis for chro- 
nology, is also to be mentioned the so-called ‘‘ table 
of nations’’ in Genesis 10, Though this table does 
not give any period or dates, or mention any number 
of years, it does present such a vision of extended 
migration and growth of successive civilizations as 
sets in our way the greatest obstacle to the use of the 
patriarchal genealogies as a basis for chronology. 
There are also many less important examples of the 
same kind of chronological material. 

Along with the genealogies may also be mentioned 
a few incidental chronological notes, as the lengths of 
the reign of kings, and the duration of events, which 
in few instances can be dated exactly, with absolute 
certainty, B.C. The Egyptian sojourn is given in 
prophecy as 400 years, and in history as exactly 430 
years, but in neither instance is any certain clue 
given concerning the date, according to any epoch, 
for either the beginning or the end of this period. 

The next introduction of chronological data is found 
in the Book of Judges, for the length of the judgeships. 
The astonishingly frequent occurrence of forty years, 
the half of forty years, or a multiple of forty years, in 
the length of the judgeships, can hardly mean any- 
thing else than that the expression ‘forty ‘years "’ 





There is a surprising difference between the Bible’s 
way of recording time and the modern method. Dr. 
Kyle has been showing this in a series of articles on 
Bible chronology, of which this is the fourth. He 
now shows that there is a real chronology in the 
Old Testament, and that its trustworthiness is re- 
markably confirmed by what archeology has dis- 
covered concerning other ancient chronologies. 








was used somewhat as we use the word ‘* decade,"’ 
which has in. it the Latin word for ‘ten.’’ Three 
centers of judgeships are manifest, and it is impossible 
to say whether or not there may have been overlap- 
ping of judgeships in these various centers. We do 
not know with certainty how the sum of 480 years 
from the Exodus to the building of the temple was 
obtained. We know that it was not obtained by sim- 
ply adding together the various lengths of judgeships 
mentioned and the reigns of kings up to the building 
of the temple. Many ingenious attempts have been 
made to explain the difficulty, and probably some of 
them may be correct, but it must not be overlooked 
that, if the chronological ideas and methods of the 
biblical writers were the same as ours, no such har- 
monizing and explanation would be necessary. 

After these dates for the building of the temple 
come, as chronological data, the long list of the dates 
of the kings of Judah and Israel, éach dated in the 
reign of a contemporary, a synchronistic method, 
which, as we have seen in a preceding article, always 
leaves a margin for indefiniteness in all attempts to 
arrange such chronology in straight lines of succession. 
‘«In the fifth year of the reign of,'* may mean any 
time during that year. - Similar synchronistic dates 
are found scattered throughout the prophets, not 
making a regular succession, as in Kings and Chroni- 
cles, but occurring in isolated instances. 

In all this biblical history there are only three in- 
stances in which any event is dated from another 
event as marking an epoch: the 430 years from the 
beginning of the ‘‘sojourn’’ to the Exodus (Exod, 
12: 40), 300 years from the Exodus to the ume of 
Jephthah, and 480 years from the Exodus to the build- 
ing of the temple (1 Kings 6:1). ‘These numbers 
(Judg. 11 ; 26) are-mentioned ~but once each, and no 
other event is ever referred to either of these epochs. 

There are also many time words and expressions, — 
as ‘* before,”’ ‘* afterwards,"’ ‘‘in the days of.’ These 
time words and expressions are valuable chronological 
clues. They give no dates, but they indicate the 
order of events, and sometimes proportion and per- 
spective, and thus help much to a correct conception 
of the progress of history, exactly as the order, pro- 
portion, and perspective of events are set forth with 
vividness in a great work of fiction, which yet does 
not have an epochal date in it from beginning to end 


Is There a Starting-Point for Bible Dates? 

Now considering these manifest ideas and methods 
of setting forth the time of events in the Bible, and 
the meagerness and the character of the chronological 
data given, is it any wonder that the biblical data are 
inadequate for the easy construction of a biblical 
chronology according to our ideas and methods ? 

Neither the data nor the peculiar chronological 
conceptions of the Bible are yet fully understood. 
Moreover, in addition to the chronology of history, 
there was also a prophetic system, founded upon the 
historical, in which a day was put for a year, a month 
for thirty years, and a year for 360 years, and which 
introduced a new chronological measure called ‘‘a 
time."’ 

A glance over these data will show that they consist 
of various elements: some genealogical lists, which do 
not seem to me intended as a basis for chronology, 
were never in fact so used by biblical writers, and 
should not be so used by any other; then statements 
of the length of public office, judgeships, reigns with 
sychronistic cross references to the time of other 
rulers, and a few chronological notes connecting one 
event with a preceding one, each of which is used but 
once; these, together with a few isolated notes of pass- 
ing time, and many time words and phrases which set 
forth the order of events and something of proportion 
and perspective. But in all the chronological data of 


the Old Testament there is nothing that claims to be, 
or in any way appears to be, an epochal system,— 
that is, a system that dates all events from one fixed 
point in the past or in the future as does modern 
chronology arranged B.C, and A.D. 

Inexperienced travelers who find foreign people not 
doing things -as they have been accustomed to see 
them done are very prone to exclaim, ‘* How absurd! 
‘These people are not fully civilized yet.’ A little 
experience in foreign lands nakes them speedily less 
censorious, for they often find that their own way of 
doing things is far from being the best way. Now 
that we have seen clearly the chronological data of 
the Old Testament, and observed that the biblical 
writers make almost no use of ‘our scientific epochal 
system of chronology, some will be ready to exclaim, 
‘*So you think that there is no chronology in the Old 
Testament, and that in this respect, at least, it is un- 
trustworthy ?’’ 

No, I do not think so. On the contrary, there 
was a very real system of chronology in the Old Tes- 
tament, and it is, in this respect, as in all others, en- 
tirely trustworthy. An examination of its character- 
istics will clearly show this. A statement of those 
characteristics I will reserve for the next article on 
this subject. But there is a vindication of this chro- 
nological method as a real system and trustworthy 
from an entirely independent source, and this we shail 
note at this point, as I stated it, in part, in The 


Bible Student many years ago. 


Egypt’s Chronogloists Step In 

Egyptian explorations furnish a parallel and illus- 
tration of the same kind of a system of chronology as 
that in the Bible. And a comparison of some details 
of biblical and Egyptian chronology completes the 
confirmation of the biblical system as a real system, 
wherein the period to which events are referred is cor- 
rect ; the order of events, the order in which they oc- 
curred, and the play and counterplay of influences, 
are correctly timed and arranged ; and in addition, 
the greater events are made to stand out in proper 
perspective. Egyptian chronology displays the same 
indefiniteness that so often seems like contradiction. 
There is the same overlapping of reigns and the same 
computation by periods, as well as by calendar years, 
with a like confusing multiplication of measuring 
periods, and a large use of the synchronistic method, 
which views events on the plane of contemporaneity 
rather than in a line of succession. And there is a 
double system, as in the Bible, one historical and the 
other based upon it,—‘‘the reign of the gods'’— 
wherein a month or a season is put for a year. 

Thus the main features of the chronological system 
of the Old Testament are found in the Egyptian sys- 
tem. The most rational conclusion is that this kind 
of chronological system, having its independent par- 
allel in the system of Egypt of patriarchal days, is 
shown to be a veal system. We are ready now to 
show that it was so, by the synchronizing of events 
by the two systems, By pursuing independent inves- 
tigations in both Egyptian and biblical chronology, 
and arranging the results in parallel columns, we find 
that Josiah is side by side with Pharaoh Necho, as 
the Bible places him ; Hezekiah with Tirhaka ; and 
Rehoboam with Shishak ; the biblical account of the 
Exodus properly timed with the Israel inscription of 
Merenptah II, and the period of the sojourn in Egypt 
from Joseph to Moses lies side by side with ‘four 
hundred years’’ of the tablet of Rameses II, counting 
from the Hyksos king, Nubti (about the time of 
Apophis, who Syncellus says was the Pharaoh of 
Joseph), to the reign of Rameses the Great, the Pha- 
raoh of the oppression ; and the record of the expe- 
rience of the patriarchs in |Egypt is accurately timed 
with their ‘‘shepherd’’ friends on the throne of the 
Pharaohs. 

Now while it is true that no one can, as yet, draw 
up a tally-sheet and check off year by year and date 
by date these biblical events, yet this long list of 
agreeing data in the two systems substantiates the 
claim for a real chronology in the Bible. 

The characteristics presented by the chronological 
data of the Bible, the chronological system which they 
form, and the correctness and trustworthiness of that 
system, must await the closing article of the series. 

PHILADELPHIA, 
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The Home Department that Makes Itself Felt 


The kind of workers 


and the kind of methods that are winning real success 


= 
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Knowing How to Make Gruel 


Shee called her ‘‘The Angel of Mercy.’’ She 
was a veritable home missionary as she went on 
her rounds, visiting the members of her depart- 
ment. She put her whole soul in the work. She 
thought, she planned, she prayed. Her endeavor, 
in all ways, was to be ‘‘as wise as a serpent and as 
harmless as a dove,’’ for she knew the sensitiveness 
of human nature. She was ‘‘all things to all men,”’ 
in the way Paul meant. She ministered to the body; 
she ministered to the soul. She carried much more 
into the homes than the lesson quarterlies, Sunshine 
and cheer went with her into each house, discourage- 
ments and doubts left with her (though stayed not 
with her) as she took her departure. Children loved 
her ; young people trusted her with their secrets. 

One day she entered a home where a woman 
was very sick. She sent at once for the physician, 
then removed her wraps, and telephoned her husband 
that she would not return that night, and set about to 
relieve the suffering. The sick woman was weak and 
weary, not having eaten or slept for over twenty-four 
hours. , The Visitor at once prepared some gruel—as 
it should be made. 

She took one teaspoonful of fine Indian (corn) meal 
and mixed it smooth with cold water and a salt-spoon- 
ful of salt, pouring upon this a pint of boiling water, 
then turned into a saucepan to boil gently for half an 
hour. Before giving it to the patient she strained it, 
then cooled it with a tablespoonful of cream. 

The’ patient ate it with evident relish, and the 
doctor commended the Visitor on her knowledge and 
promptness in giving the much-needed nourishment. 

The young man of that family had been called 
‘¢wild,’’ and had heretofore resisted her efforts to 
become his friend. That night, as they sat at the 
bedside of the mother (she was a widow) he opened 
his heart to the Visitor, and allowed her to help him, 
—he was out of work and discouraged, After that 
interview his ‘‘wildness’’ was gone.—ZWa Bartlett 
Simmons, Plateau City, Col. 
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How Our Home Extension Worked 


Y EXPERIENCE as pastor here began in April, 
1912. The church had become greatly disor- 
ganized, weakened, and discouraged by a series 

of adverse circumstances. The total enrolment of the 
school at that time was 77, and the working force was 
pitifully inadequate. There was no gradation, no 
adult class for either men or women, no class for boys 
over thirteen years old, and only one teacher who had 
received any special training. 

The first step, taken as a pure experiment, was the 
election of a young fellow eighteen years of age to 
be the superintendent. He immediately set about the 
work of acquiring information concerning modern 
Bible schoo! methods, and commenced a quiet but 
systematic reorganization of the school, with a view to 
enlargement and efficiency. The school was soon 
carefully graded, and the usual Cradle Roll and Home 
Department were started on a small scale, 

Meanwhile, the pastor had been investigating the 
religious conditions of the city with a view to deter- 
mining a general plan of work. He discovered that, 
although the other churches generally had effective 
Sunday-schools, a considerable number of families, 
scattered over the city, were not connected with any 
school. The superintendent, the pastor, and other 
workers, in conference, broached a liberal plan of 
home extension work, with the definite purpose of en- 
listing in the work of this school all the people who 
were not connected with any other school nor prop- 
erly within the field of influence of any other church. 

Immediately thereafter a systematic canvass of the 
city was undertaken for the purpose of finding and 
enlisting all such families, In this canvass no fami- 
lies were listed which might fairly be regarded as 
within the field of influence of any other church ; but 
such families were referred to their proper schools, 
and the addresses mailed to the respective pastors. 

A result of the canvass was that on the first of Jan- 
vary, 1913, we had enrolled over 500, and by the first 
of April between 700 and 800 ; and we had established 
a field of influence that included more than 325 fami- 





lies and more than 1,000 people. The figures given 
include the total enrolment of the school. About two- 
thirds of them were strictly Home Department mem- 
bers. A considerable part of the canvassing and 
visitation has been done by the pastor as incidental 
to his pastoral work. A corps of 12 messenger boys 
was organized ; and literature was distributed by a 
modified post-office system. Within the last nine 
months previous to July, 1913, 100,000 pages of lit- 
erature were distributed. The attending membership 
of the school grew to 225, and a suburban scinool was 
organized as a branch of the main school. 


When We Tried a New Invitation 


N SPITE of faithful work on the part of the super- 
intendent and Visitors, the. membership of our 
Home Department was rapidly growing less. 

Through the calendar, the church-mem bers were urged 
to meet this opportunity of helping the Sunday-school, 
if they did not care to join for any other reason. The 
young people were asked to invite their fathers and 
mothers to join this department, and many letters 
were written. But still the number remained small. 

With good reason, we feared that our next annual 
church meeting would be forced to listen to an obituary 
and frame resolutions for ‘‘ the friends of the de- 
ceased.’’ Slowly and prayerfully a plan was evolved 
to catch the eye; since we had failed to produce an 
effect on deaf ears. 

When the three hundred members of the church 
assembled for the annual business meeting and sup- 
per, there was found at each plate a dainty white card 
which read as follows : 





At Home 
12 to 1 o'clock Sundays in 1913 
Mr. and Mrs. Home DePartment 
Scripture Street, Salem, Mass. 


R.S. V. P. To meet the Sacred Authors 











The 12 to 1 hour is the time for the regular Sunday- 
school session, and the thought was to have the Home 
Department members use this hour, when possible, 
for their study of the lesson. 

The buzz of comment and inquiry was encouraging 
as whispers of ‘‘ What is this?’’ ‘* What kind of an 
invitation is that?’’ ‘*Who are these people?”’ 
‘« Why, of course !’’ flew around the tables, 

Within a few days ten new members were added to 
the list, and the interest continued to grow. It was 
not a brilliant method, perhaps, but a certain measure 
of success was inevitable because there was a personal 
courtesy in its approach and a tangible ‘* something to 
carry home.’’—Sarah Avery Faunce, Salem, Massa- 


chusetts. 
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When the Visitor Goes into the Homes 


E PREPARED to relate interestingly some things 
recently done in the school and church, Tell 
of some of the larger successes, some of the 

sacrifices, some of the glad, good things achieved by 
individuals, classes, or school. : 

2. Be thoroughly familiar with the plans of work, 
the special days, the appealing undertakings just 
ahead. ‘Tell of these things enthusiastically, so that 
all will not only want to be there and to have part, 
but will determine and promise not to let anything of 
ordinary interest keep them away. 

3. Don’t gossip, but take occasion to refer in com- 
plimentary terms to some sermon recently preached, 
some new song sung, some special solo, some new 
additions to the congregation, some faithful service 
on the part of an aged or well-known person, some 
sweet service rendered by a ‘‘child in the midst.”’ 

4. Leave in the homes visited a card on which are 
the regular and special announcements for the church, 
or a card upon which is printed a report of the school 
for the past quarter, or acard announcing some future 


event, like Rally Day, Children’s Day, Mothers’ Day, 
etc. On the reverse side of these cards, which sooner 
or later will be out of date and displaced by new re- 
ports, etc., always print something worth keeping. 

5. Take occasion to commend the good books you 
find in the home, or to recommend some not found 
there, and tell where they may be secured. See that 
such books are available either in the public library, 
the Sunday-school library, or in the private library of 
some fine friend of boys and girls. It is wise for the 
Sunday-school to observe ‘‘ Book Day’’ occasionally, 
when individuals and classes and societies shall do- 
nate good books. 

6. Scrutinize the pictures you find in the homes 
visited. Who among us can measure the value of a 
good picture, or the far-reaching evil effect of an 
unclean ‘or suggestive picture? One of the most 
careful and competent state Sunday-school secre- 
taries I know told me of a recent experience of his in 
a home where there were two boys. The parents 
were good Christians, and the home was exceedingly 
hospitable, but on the wall of the dining-room was 
the picture of an old ‘‘ beer-guzzler.’’ The smile on 
the face was cheerful, the coloring in the picture was 
good, but the mug of beer spoiled it all! Yet there it 
was. And those two growing boys were confronted 
by that picture three times a day. The price paid 
for the picture and the prominent place it occupied 
would naturally lead one to conclude that the build- 
ers of that home endorsed the thing pictured there. 
Yet this state Sunday-school secretary had the picture 
removed, and that, too, without offense, but rather 
with the grateful thanks of both parents. It was a 
fine service he rendered that home and those boys. 
Of course, this calls for tactful, courteous work, not 
blunt criticism ; but it can be done in a way that will 
make offense impossible and win real gratitude. In 
these days when copies of world-renowned paintings 
and pictures with a wealth of beauty and a fine appeal 
for the things that-are pure and lovely can be pur- 
chased for such small sums, there is no reason 
why any home should be without pictures,—Z. /. 
Meacham, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


A Live “‘ Absent List” 


re bit of good work invariably leads to another; 
so out of a very live Home Department, num- 
bering 334 members, in the Southside Baptist 
Church of Birmingham, Alabama, has come an ‘ ab- 
sent list,’’ requiring the service of a ‘‘mailing vis- 
itor.”’ 

Members of the regular department often leave 
town for vacations or extended visits, and others, 
moving away, wish to retain their connection with 
the loved church for a while at least. So the mailing 
list is a long and variable one (eighteen on it at pres- 
ent), and since the monthly literature is used, there is 
no small amount of labor entailed. 

Yet frequently little personal notes go with the 
periodicals, giving bits of church news the absentees 
enjoy, and always the folders of the Sunday services 
are rolled in with the magazines. ’ 

The distant members make their reports to this 
secretary, and they compare most favorably, both in 
the number of lessons studied and amount of contri- 
bution, with the reports of regular city ‘‘ visitors.’’ 
One lady, absent six weeks touring the Great Lakes, 
did not miss a lesson. 

It so happens that a very busy woman is the mail- 
ing secretary in this school, but it would be an ideal 
work for a semi-invalid, man or woman. 

Have we not here a new line ot helpfulness and 
extension for our Home Departments, as well as a new 
and very strong tie for our church wanderers ? 

This same Home Department has originated a most 
beautiful thing. The tuberculosis camp on Red 
Mountain, in the suburbs, with its eight patients, has 
been organized into a class, has its own Visitor, and 
holds little informal sessions out under the pines. 
These sorely afflicted people are already turning in 
splendid reports of study, and it is safe to say that none 
of the literature will be more carefully read than that 
which finds its way to the tent city.—Lee WeCrae, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 
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The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Getting Started in Class 


HEN God says go, it is perilous to < When 
he says Stay, it is perilous to go. he only 
place of real safety is the place where God 

tells us to be,—and that is the place ofduty. A Per- 
sian story well illustrates the folly of trying to escape 
danger by deliberately forsaking the place of duty. 


A certain courtier of the Shah of Persia came to the Shah 
in great distress. ‘‘ Your Royal Highness, I request you 
to permit me to remove from Ispahan to Teheran.”’ 

**Why do you wish to goto Teheran?” inquired the 
Shah. 

‘* Because,’’ was the reply, ‘‘ this morning as I stood in 
your royal presence I saw the Angel of Death, and he was 
gazing at me most intently. Permit me therefore to re- 
move from this dreadful place and repair to Teheran,”’ 

The permission was granted, and the courtier left the 
city. Later in the day the Shah saw the Angel of Death 
standing by, and inquired of him, ‘*‘ Why did you gaze so 
intently at my courtier ?’’ 

The Angel of Death replied, ‘‘1 gazed at him so intently 
out of wonder, for a Divine command had just come to me 
to slay him to-morrow at Teheran, and | was wondering 
what he was doing here in ]spahan.’’ 


Our Background Material 

Ask the class what was the most difficult thing that 
God ever asked a man or a woman in the Bible to do? 
Draw out half a dozen of the most difficult faith-tests 
recorded, such as Abraham’s being asked to take the 
lifé of his only son, upon whose life the promises of 
God depended; Joseph, whose dreams had already 
indicated God's purposes for him, when sold to the 
traders or cast into prison in Egypt; Moses, when 
asked to face a king and demand the release of an en- 
slaved people; the three young Hebrews when cast 
into the fiery furnace; Daniel cast into the den of lions; 
Jesus’ three wilderness temptations; and, supremest 
of all, his Gethsemane test. . 

The whole Bible is a book of faith-tests. Our whole 
life on earth is a life of faith-tests. Ask the class to 
read at home, this week, Hebrews 11. 

God loves to be trusted when we see no reason for 
trusting him except our knowledge of who and what 
he is, and his pledged word tous, Faith is trusting 
without seeing. And only in this life can we use 
jaith. In heaven faith will not be needed; we shall 
see. Do you think we may be sorry there that we 
did not make better use of our opportunities here to 
trust our heavenly Father when we could not see ? 


The Lesson Itself 


The references, except as otherwise noted, are to lesson-articles in this 
issue LBold-face figures at the end of certain paragraphs in those 
articles will help in quickly locating the references. 

One of the giants of faith leaps upon the scene this 
week without any introduction. But we cannot read 
many words about him without knowing that he must 
have had years of the closest intimacy with God. 
More than nine hundred years later he appeared sud- 
denly, one day, before three of Jesus’ most intimate 
friends (Matt. 17: 1-3). 

‘Tell the class what little is known about Elijah 
(Griffith Thomas, II, 4; Rogers, 3). 

What were the conditions in Israel at this time? 
(Griffith Thomas, I, 1; Baldwin, 1.) Note the point 
that the miracles of the Bible are found mainly at 
important epochs when a special witness to God was 
needed (Griffith Thomas, I, 2). 

Did it take courage for this unknown prophet to go 
into the presence of Ahab? See what the class think. 
Would you like to call upon President Wilson and tell 
him that there would be no rain in all,the United 
States until you said so? 

But notice the first two clauses of Elijah’s word to 
Ahab. Then remember: ‘It was a small thing for 
a man whose life was passed in Jehovah's presence to 
stand before Ahab.” Are you standing before God 
in surrender and trust? If so, you know the mean- 
ing of victory and power and peace. And you know 
that His perfect love casteth out fear from your life 
(1 John 4: 18), so that you could stand before a king 
if necessary. 

When Elijah said that there should be no rain ‘‘ but 
according to my word,” was he egotistical? Did it 
sound se to Ahab? He was very dogmatic. But he 
was God’s representative. God had given him a rev- 
elation; and he passed it on without any toning down 
or uncertainty, in a flat-footed declaration. 

Billy Sunday is criticized for consigning to hell 
those who do not agree with him. He is called ego- 
tistical for this. Is he? When Billy Sunday simply 


passes on God’s unmistakable word about hell -and 





1 Kings 17 : 1-16. Commit verses 14-16 


1 And Elijah the Tishbite, who was of the sojourners of 
Gilead, said unto Ahab, As Jehovah, the God of Israel, liveth, 
before whom I stand, there shall not be dew nor rain these 
years, but according to my word. 2 And the word of Jehovah 
came unto him, saying, 3 Get thee hence, and turn thee east- 
ward, and hide thyself by the brook Cherith, that is before the 
Jordan. 4 And it shall be, that thou shalt drink of the brook ; 
and I have commanded the ravens to feed thee there. 5 So 
he went and did according unto the word of Jehovah ; for he 
went and dwelt by the brook Cherith, that is before the Jor- 
dan, 6 And the ravens brought him bread and flesh in the 
morning, and bread and flesh iv the evening; and he drank 
of the brook. 7 And it came to pass after a while, that the 
brook dried up, because there waseno rain in the land, © 

8 And the word of Jehovah came unto him, saying, 9 Arise, 
get thee to Zarephath, which belongeth to Sidon, and dwell 
there : behold, | have commanded a widow there to sustain 
thee. 10 So he arose and went to Zarephath ; and when he 
came to the gate of the city, behold, a widow was there gath- 
ering sticks ; and he called to her, and said, Fetch me, I pray 
thee, a little water in a vessel, that I. may drink. 11 And as 
she was going to fetch it, he called to her, and said, Bring me, 
I pray thee, a morsel of bread in thy hand. 12 And she said, 
As Jehovah thy God liveth, I have not a cake, but a handful 
of meal in the jar, and a little oil in the cruse: and, behold, I 
am gathering two sticks, that I may go in and dress it for me 
and my son, that we may eat it, and die. 13 And Elijah said 
unto her, Fear not; go and do as thou hast said; but make 
me thereof a little cake first, and bring it forth unto me, and 
afterward make for thee and for thy son. 14 For thus saith 
Jehovah, the God of Israel, ‘he jar of meal shall not waste, 
neither shall the cruse of oil fail, until the day that Jehovah 
sendeth rain upon the earth. 15 And she went and did ac- 
cording to the saying of Elijah: and she, and he, and her 
house, did eat many days. 16 The jar of meal wasted not, 
neither did the cruse of oil fail, according to the word of Jeho- 
vah, which he spake by Elijah. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, 6y Thomas Nelson and Sons 


Your Lesson Questions Answered 


Verse 1.—Who were Elijah and Ahab? (Griffith Thomas, 
Il, 3, 4; Rogers, 3.) How long was this drought to last, 
and why did Elijah announce this to Ahab? (Griffith 
Thomas, II, §; Ridgway, 1.) 

Verse 2.—How did the word of Jehovah come to Elijah ? 
(Griffith Thomas, II, 6; Pilot, The Lesson Itself.) 

Verse 3.—Why was Elijah to hide, and where was the 
brook Cherith ? (Griffith Thomas, II, 6; Ridgway, 2.) 

Verse 9.—How had Jehovah commanded the widow to 
sustain Elijah? (Griffith Thomas, II, 9.) 

Verse 10,—Did Elijah know that this was the widow 
that Jehovah had referred to? What was the gate of the 
city? (Griffith Thomas, IJ, 9; Baldwin, 4.) 

Verse 13.—-Why did Elijah ask that he be served first ? 
(Griffith ‘Thomas, II, 10.) 

Verse 15.—Is it probable that the widow believed that 
the miracle Elijah spoke of would take place? (Griffith 
Thomas, II, 10; Ridgway, 4; Baldwin, §; Rogers, 7.) 








the only Saviour from hell, Jesus Christ, then those 
who do not agree with Billy Sunday on ¢ha? point 
will go to hell, for they are differing, not with Billy 
Sunday, but with God and God’s only plan of salva- 
tion. The world needs more men who are willing to 
seem over-confident just because they trust God. 

Why was the drought ordered and sent? It was 
one of God’s two effective hydraulic ways, says Mr. 
Ridgway (1), of taking care of wickedness. See also 
Mr. Rogers(4). Whether Elijah’s word to Ahab was 
an act of mercy or an act of punishment is discussed 
by Dr. Griffith Thomas (II, §). 

How many distinct tests of Elijah’s faith are re- 
corded in this lesson? Get the class to count them. 
See that they include (1) Elijah’s daring to give his 
message to Ahab; (2) Elijah’s going into the wilder- 
ness for food; (3) Elijah’s trusting when the brook 
dried up; (4) Elijah’s going to a helpless widow; (5) 
Elijah’s promising her a miracle. 

In almost every class the question will be asked, 
how did God tell Elijah to go to the brook Cherith, 
and do this, that, and the other thing? We don’t 
know. But let us not evade the supernatural as we 
consider these plain statements in the Bible. The 
whole thing is supernatura!, miraculous. Let us not 
argue that Elijah’s going to Cherith, and then to 
Sidon, were the result of his reasoning things out and 
doing what seemed best to him. God intervenes in 
a supernatural way in the lives of men, especially in 
these epochal and crisis events of the world recorded 
exclusively in the Bible. God in some way gave 
Elijah knowledge that his reasoning powers could 
never have worked out. 

What is known about the brook Cherith is dis- 
cussed by Dr. Griffith Thomas, (II, 6), and in Visiting 
the Lesson Scenes. A glimpse of the writer's visit 
to its traditional locality 1s given on page 479. 

Were the ravens literal birds? Pucker'’s class dis- 
cussed this (§, 6), and, while another solution has 
been sometimes suggested, Dr. Griffith Thomas (I, 
7) takes the standpoint of faith and commonsense in 


LESSON 9. AUGUST 29. GOD’S CARE OF ELIJAH 


Golden Text: Casting all your anxiety upon him, because he careth for you.—1 Peter § : 7° 





recognizing the probability of the supernatural. A 
very striking story of how a Chinese Christian was 
fed by ravens is given by Mrs. Baldwin (6, 7). The 
question of God's feeding of us to-day is interestingly 
brought out in her lesson article (2), and by Mr. 
Rogers (1-2). 

‘There is but one better place than beside a drying 
brook, says Mr. Ridgway (3), and that is with money- 
less widows. ‘‘ Only God and the r know what 
the poor do for the poor ” (Round-Table, 1). Perhaps 
God sent Elijah to a widow at this time because such 
a one was likely to be peculiarly helpless in a time of 
famine. A rich man, with stores of food laid by, 
would be the likely place. But God does not work 
that way (1 Cor. 1: 26-29; 2 Cor. 12: 9). 

It is a blessing to have to trust God for the impos- 
sible: and Elijah shared that blessing with the 
widow. ‘The first thing he asked herto do was easy; 
the second was ‘‘ cruelly” hard. She started readily 
to get him a drink of water; she was halted by his 
request for a meal. She had to trust,—or disobey. 
She obeyed by trusting, she lived on the wealth of 
God, she became immortal in God’s Book. 


The Truth That Is Golden 

The widow's plans for herself and her boy were 
pitiably small, mean, poverty-stricken. God's plans 
for her were supernaturally great and lovingly lavish. 
She had to give up 4er plans to take Azs. She was 
choosing between eating a little and dying, or eating 
plenty and living. For abundance and life she must 
trust God to do the impossible. And, praise God, 
she did it! God helped her by making a wonderful 
promise to her(v. 14). Has God ever helped us in 
that way? (Matt. 6:33.) Perhaps he is asking you 
to abandon your plans for a college education and 
stay home and be a ‘‘drudge.”’ Or to abandon your 
plans to go as a foreign missionary and live a life of 
‘‘commonplace” service in the home field. Or to 
abandon a career of prominence and success at home 
and go out and be ‘‘lost” as a foreign missionary. 
He is just asking you to put him first. If you dare 
to trust him, he will do the rest; and it will be the 
biggest, richest ‘‘ rest”. you have ever known. 


Teaching Points 

It was prayer that brought the miracle of drought and 
blessing (Jas. 5 : 16, 17). 

When God asks us to do a difficult thing, he has made 
the preparations in advance. He said to Elijah, not ‘‘I 
will command the ravens,’’ but ‘*I have commanded the 
ravens,’’ and again, ‘‘ I have commanded a widow.”’ 

To believe God once does not guarantee that it will be 
easy to believe God the next time. Elijah’s faith may 
have been sorely tested when the brook dried up. Every 
fresh test of our faith may bea real trial. Satan intends 
that it shall be so, and is on hand to make it so. 

God’s first word to the widow as she shrank from her test 
was ‘‘ Fear not’’ (v. 13). When we face the impossible 
duty God always says to us, Fear not, 

How to have a bottomless barrel and a stopperless bottle 
in your home to-day (Ridgway, 4). 

It was not strange that God took care of Elijah; the 
strange thing would have been to forsake him (Howard). 

It is better to wait than to worry. Elijah did not 
worry ; he waited, as the brook was drying up (Baldwin, 3). 

If God does not meet your need in a natural way, he will 
meet it in a supernatural way. ‘‘ He will give you what 
you need, even if he has to create it into being.’’ But the 
supernatuial was to cease when the Lord sent rain (v. 14). 


Questions for Study and Discussion 

Why does God sometimes hurt those who are hurting 
him,—as were the people of Israel ? 

What, in our attitude toward God, pleases him best, 
and what hurts him most ? 

If God was caring miraculously for Elijah, why did he 
not miraculously keep the brook from drying up? 

Where might the ravens have gotien the food? 

Did God unfairly make favorites of Elijah and the 
widow ? 


A Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Lesson 
[For the teacher to give the classa week ahead. The suggestions 
and questions are for the members’ own preparation. ] 
Elijah and the Prophets of Baal (1 Kings 18 : 16-40) 


It took a braver man to face Ahab after ‘three 
years of drought than it did to tell Ahab there was 
to be a drought. Would Elijah be equal to this? 
Then he flung down a challenge to four hundred and 
fifty priests of Baal that meant either their ruin er 
hisown. ‘They got badly ‘‘cut up” by this testy he 
let God keep the situation quietly in hand. 

What do you think of Obadiah? (1 Kings 18 ¢ 1-46.) 

Ought Elijah to have spoken so harshly to Ahab ? (v. 18.) 

What fo you think of the people’s attitude? (v. 21.) 

Was Elijah running a risk in this great test ? 

Was Elijah’s action in verse 40 right? 
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ve AN’S extremity is God’s opportunity.” In 

the time and person of Elijah we have one 

of the most striking illustrations of this 
proverb. In the midst of terrible departure from 
true religion, God raised up a man to bring the 
people back. ‘This is God’s usual method. He 
rovides a human instrument, fits him, and sends 
nim forth. We now have in these lessons five pic- 
tures of one of God’s noblest men. 


I. Surroundings of the Lesson 

Connection.—Sixty-six years had elapsed since the 
disruption, fifty-seven from Jeroboam. In this time 
there had been seven (or, with Ahab, eight) kings in 
Israel, and four in Judah. Ahab was of the fourth 
dynasty, and the last of that, so that all Jeroboam’'s 
care and effort had not succeeded in establishing his 
house. ‘There had been fearful decline and apostasy, 
which culminated in the marriage of Auab with Jez- 
ebel, the daughter of the king of Sidon (16:31). By 
her, Baal-worship had been introduced into Israel 
and gross darkness covered everything. But they 
had not reckoned with God, for in this worst of times 
he raised up first Elijah and then Elisha, by whom 
the struggle between Jehovah and Baal was begun 
and brought to a successful issue (1 Kings 17 to 
2 Kings 10). (8) 

The Record.—The fulness and vividness of these 
chapters about Elijah and Elisha are in marked con- 
trast with the briefer narratives of the kings. It 
shows the prophetic and spiritual purpose of the 
book, that it was not intended merely as a political 
and historical record. The element of the miracu- 
lous appears with great appropriateness as a testi- 
mony to the presence and power of Jehovah amidst 
idolatry. Miracles are not found at haphazard in 
Scripture, but only or mainly at important epochs 
when it was necessary to introduce a special witness 
to the true God. (2) 

The Men.—Elijah and Elisha, though both prophets, 
are in marked contrast: the prophet of judgment 
and the prophet of grace; of law and of love; of se- 
verity and of tenderness. These elements should be 
noted in the lessons as we proceed. 

Time.—912 or 812 B. C. 


II. The Lesson 

The Need.—Ahab was the son of Omri, one of the 
greatest of the kings of Israel, although little is said 
of himin Scripture. It was pretty certainly cue to 
him that his son married Jezebel, for thereby a po- 
litical alliance against Syria was effected with oidon. 
Ahab, a man of ability, was weak. Jezebel was a 
strong character, Ahab a tool in her hands. She in- 
troduced and fostered Baal-worship, and her strength 
ana recklessness knew almost no bounds. Ahab was 
not so muchincorrigibly wicked as incorrigibly weak. 
In the hands of a bold, strong, unscrupulous woman 
he was powerless, and the result was that true re- 
ligion reached its lowestebb. When all things seemed 
lost, God produced the instrumeut of recovery. (3) 

The Man (vy. 1).—Elijah’s appearance was startling 
and abrupt. His name means ‘ Jehovah, my God or 
Strength,” and he appears as a full-grown man. We 
know nothing of his early life, his family, or educa- 
tion. But how long and wonderfully God had been 
preparing for this hour! Elijah is described as the 
‘* Tishbite,” which is usually thought to refer to a 
place, Tishbi (or Thisbe), otherwise unknown (1 Kings 
2t:17; 2 Kings 1:3, 8). It means the same as ‘‘so- 
journer,” or ‘‘inhabitant.” Beecher renders by ‘‘ the 
settlement man of the settlement of Gilead.” Gilead 
was on the east of Jordan, a rugged, barren country, 
suitable for the training of so rugged and strong a 
man. We picture him as tall and strong, clothed in 
a coarse robe, with a leathern girdle, and a mantle of 
sheepskin-over his shoulders. No mild man would 
have done for the severe task before Elijah. ‘‘To 
every man his work.” We need the severe as well as 
the gentle. (4) 

The Message (v. 2).—Picture the two men, face to 
face. ‘The weak king and the bold prophet, the 
great monarch and the greater witness for the King 
of kings. The prophet proclaimed the fact of a 
famine: a long famine, and a certain famine, based 
on the authority of God. The “dew” is the heavy 
mist that comes up in the summer from the sea 
(Judg. 6: 37; Hos. 14:5). The time was three years 
and a half (1 Kings 18: 1; Luke 4: 25). Elijah lived 
in the presence of God and delivered his message 
with the authority of one whose constant place was 
before God and whose life was thus ready to deliver 
the word direct from Heaven. This is the first occa- 
sion, of, the formula, ‘tas the Lord liveth” (2 Kings 
3: 14; 5: 16). Jehovah, unlike Baal, was a “living” 
God. The announcement to Ahab was at once a 
warning of mercy and an act of punishment. He 
was thereby told beforehand what to expect, that he 


might prepare as far as possible and also realize the 
inevitable judgment of God on sin (Lev. 26 : 18; Deut. 
11:17; 28: 23). Famine would affect. the whole nation, 
and so the punishment would be as wide as the sin. 
Not least, it would be a direct attack on Baal and 
show that Jehovah was as mighty as ever. (5) 


The Protection (vs. 2-7).—Meanwhile it was nec- 
essary for Elijah to be guarded during this time, lest 
Jezebel’s vengeance should wreak itself on him. 
Ahab, we know, sought him almost everywhere 
(t Kings 18: 10). In some way, by message or man- 
ifestation, ‘*the word of Jehovah came" (see Luke 
3: 2) and told him to go and hide himself by the 
brook Cherith on the Jordan. This is the only: men- 
tion of it, which was one of many that ran into Jor- 
dan. If its location agrees with the traditional place, 
itis a weird, gloomy spot, a deep gorge with caves, 
and remote from people. In this locality is now a 
monastery where the Greek Church banishes erring 
mouks for punishment. Here Elijah would be inac- 
cessible, and therefore secure and quiet. ‘The sud- 
den change to privacy and inaction after the bold 
meeting with Ahab was a great contrast, and per- 
haps the strong man wondered what was the reason. 
But just as ‘tthe keeping of sheep was the making 
of Moses” so this protection from Ahab was also 
part of the preparation of Elijah for his great work. 
And so when the ‘‘ word came” there was implicit 
obedience, strengthened by the assurance that ‘I 
have commanded” (v. 4). (6) 

Then commenced a period of trusting and waiting. 
The silence of the ravine was great, and the soli- 
tude of the days and nights impressive. And yet, 
day by day, twice a day came his food with wonder- 
ful punctuality. God used the ‘‘ravens,” birds of 
prey, to bring it to him, for the divine will can em- 
ploy any circumstances to furtherits plans. Ravens 
were only unclean as food (Lev. 11: 15), and God 
who miraculously provided for his servant at Zare- 
phath (v. 16) did so here. The omission of the He- 
brew vowel point gives ‘*Arabs” instead of 
‘‘ravens,” while others suggest a tribe, the ‘* Orb- 
ites,” and they argue that as the water was supplied 
naturally the probability is that the food was so 
brought. As long as we are content to discuss the 
‘*probable " we may hold whatever view seems best; 
but the trouble is with those who discuss the ‘ pos- 
sible,” and really mean that ravens were impossible. 
But this is to rule God out, and we know too much 
of the supernatural in Elijah’s life to allow this. 
Granted God, then ravens are perfectly possible, and 
in the circumstances are even likely, as’an assurance 
to the faith and patience of God’s servant. It is not 
known how long it was before the brook dried up 
(v. 7). Some think a year, but it is best to leave the 
time indefinite (v. 15; 18: 1). (7) 

The Preservation (vs. 8-16).—It was a real and 
severe test to see the brook drying up, watching the 
water dwindling day by day, and perhaps wondering 
what the next step would be and how God would 
provide. But when the command came (v. 8) he was 
ready, and faith showed itself in obedience. Zare- 
phath was the Sarepta of the New ‘Testament (Luke 
4 : 24-26) between Tyre and Sidon, and it involved a 
journey of from ninety to one hundred miles. ‘This 
meant no little endurance and courage, because it 
was outside the boundary of the promised land and 
actually part of the land of the father of Jezebel. On 
this account perhaps she was the less likely to look 
for him there. But with the divine word of assur- 
ance (v. 9) he went. (8) 

How God ‘‘commanded ”’ the widow is unknown; 
probably at first it was by an unconscious impulse of 
compassion which was in reality a divine work of 
grace aud power. On his arrival it is probable that 
he did not know at once that this was the particular 
widow intended (v. 10). The gate of the city was 
the entrance, with its usual concourse of people. (9) 

The olive oil would be used to mix with the 
meal before baking. The ‘‘two” sticks mean a few, 
sufficient for the purpose. The woman intended to 
prepare and cook (‘‘dress”) it for herself and her 
son, for as Phoenicia depended on Israel (1 Kings 
5:9; Acts 12: 20), the famine was there also. The 
prophet thereupon encouraged her to do what she in- 
tended, and yet at the same time he applied a real 
test by requesting a cake for himself first (v. 13). 
The cake would be a round, flat piece of dough baked 
on hot stones, very much like the Jewish flat cakes 
of to-day. Then came the divine assurance (v. 14), 
given somehow by Jehovah to'the prophet, that there 
should be an adequate supply all the days of the 
famine. With splendid faith she took Elijah at his 
word (v. 15), and thus outside the covenant of Israel 
this true worshiper was found (Luke 4 : 24-26). And 
the result was seen (v. 16). This is the first miracle 
of its kind in the Old Testament, the multiplication 
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of food reminding us of our Lord’s two miracles of 
feeding the multitudes, ‘Ihe remainder of the chap- 
ter shows how the woman was further tested and 
rewarded in the restoration of her son (17-24). (1) 


III. Central Truths 

1. The Safety of His Life.—': Hecareth.” Whether 
before Ahab (v. 1), or at Cherith (vs. 2-7), or at Zare- 
phath (vs. 8-24), he was protected and preserved 
from Jezebel by the mighty hand of God. ‘ Man is 
immortal till his work is done.” Some one has in- 
quired whether a man can be sure he will be rightly 
led and safely kept, to which the answer has been 
made: ‘ Yes, certainly, if he will but give God time.” 
. 2. The Strength of His Life.—Observe the points 
in which these experiences made him strong for God: 
Boldness against evil (v. 1); Confidence amid per. 
ponte (2-7) ; Obedience without hesitation (8-16) ; 
sympathy with sorrow (17-24); Patience throughout 
adversity (1, 3, 4,.7, 9, 17). Each of these shows 
what a splendid man he was. 

3. The Secret of His Life.—The Golden Text says, 
‘*Casting all your anxiety upon him.” This is what 
Elijah did, and we can see something of how he did 
it. (1) God was to him the living God (vs. 1, 12). ‘T'lris 
was the rock foundation of his life. (2) He lived in 
the presence of God (1}. Consciousness of God up- 
held and blessed him (Luke 1: 19). (3) He rested on 
the word of God (vs. 2, 4, 5, 8, 9, 14, 16, 24). The divine 

romises and commands sufficed for everything. (4) 

e grew strong by the grace of God. His name, 
‘* Jehovah is my God,” or ‘‘ my strength,” was true 
of his life, and he became great in the sight of the 
Lord, good in his own character and gracious toward 
those around, like the widow. (5) He believed in 
prayer to God (20). As God spoke to him, so he 
spoke to God, and these two sum up everything. It 
was this that made him say ‘‘my God” (20), and the 
widow speak of ‘‘thy God” (12). God in our life 
makes us what we should be. The figure 1 before 
000,000 is a million, but without it all the ‘‘ noughts” 
we put count for nothing. ‘‘ Apart from me ye can 
do nothing” (John 15:5). ‘*I can do all things in 
him that strengtheneth me” (Phil. 4; 13), 


IV. A Lesson Outline 
1. The Need (Psa. 37 : 16-19). 
2. ‘The Man (Jer. 1: 4-10). 
3. The Message (Jer. 23 : 28, 29). 
4. The Protection (Ps:. 37 : 1-7). 
5. The Preservation (Phil. 4 : 4-13). 
Wyc.irre CoLiLece, Toronto. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 


By William H. Ridgway 


Thirsting to Save.— Elijah ...said unto Ahad,... 
there shall not be dew nor rain,... but according 
tomy word (v. 1). Elijah staiks into our lessons as 
abruptly as fate. This is the way God usually handles 
his Ahabs in order to bring them up with a sharp 
turn in their wickedness. Not to destroy, but in an 
effort to save (2 Pet. 3: 9). We have the spectacle of 
one lone prophet of a suppressed religion standing 
against a king. But it is a familiar sight in the 
world’s history. A country boy against an armored 
giant. A later Elijah against a royal adulterer. 
John and Herod. Christ and Pilate. Luther and 
Charles. Knox and Mary. And pray when did en- 
throned wickedness ever win out ? 


‘* Truth forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever on the 
throne, 
Yet that scaffold sways the future, and, behind the dim 
unknown, 
Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch above 
his own,”’ 


God has two effective hydraulic ways of taking care 
of wickedness. One by turning on the water, as in 
the flood. And the other by turning off the water, 
as here. Inorder to give his erring children a chance, 
God withholds the water to thirst them to their senses. 
That the nation did not repent and turn to their 
fathers’ God shows how far down sin had dragged. 
When the day comes'that great catastrophes do not 
send America to her knees—God help our native 
land ! (8) 

The Way to Success.— Hide thyself by the brook 
(v. 3). There is a time to be in evidence and a time 
to lay low. God knows what the man who has a 
great work to do needs. So he hides his Elijahs away 
in places where there is little to get and lots of time 
to think and pray. The Master himself (Matt. 4: 2). 
No great thing was ever done without the hide and 
fast. This is a magnificent car in which I am riding 
so comfortably and safely. But Pullman fasted long 
by the brook until a little Scotch telegraph operator 
named Andrew Carnegie was smart enough to see in 
the crude model this palace on wheels I am writing 
and riding in this very minute. That locomotive so 
magnificently speeding along on ahead,—how grace- 
ful and proud she looks as I spy her out of the win- 
dow beautifully taking the long curve by the river!— 
speaks, in every mag eg art, of inventors hid away 
fasting and thinking by drying brooks. The world 
1 know what I talk about. 


seems to be built this way. 
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LESSON FOR AUG. 29 (: Kings 17 : 1-16) 


It was after weary months I got my own inventions 
to market. It seems only yesterday I came home 
from the West sick on my back in one of these Pull- 
mans with nothing but a broken heart. For days I 
had been laughed out of offices for the ‘‘crazy idea”’ 
that is now so popular. Every good thing that ar- 
rives must come fasting and with prayer, whether 
that prayer is voiced or not. (2) 

Obedience.—So he went and did according unto 
the word of Jehovah (v. 5). ‘The secret of Elijah’s 
power with God. ‘Went and did.” The trouble 
with some folks is that the word of God does not mean 
much to them. If God tells them to go to the brook, 
they want a map, an escort, and a commissary de- 

artment. As God does not provide thus for his 

lijahs but lets them go alone, and feeds by the 
daily ravens, these folks stay hid away among the 
out-of-evidence seven thousand (1 Kings 19: 18). I 
have just been talking with Timothy Stand-by. He 
was telling me how he went down and lived and 
preached in the log cabin part of Ohio. His modest 
home was the only frame house in the parish. It was 
there ‘Timothy got his language, his ginger, and his 
go. Dr. Tomkins, Philadelphia’s most influential 
rector, told me he got his ministerial training in the 
roughest school of the wild and woolly and wake-up 
West. Ask any of the successes how they came 
along, and they will all give you the ‘‘ went and did” 
method. AsI write, Dan Crawford is in Philadel- 
phia. The author of ‘“ Thinking Black” got his 
fame and his honor, his glory, and his place by the 
side of Livingstone, Mackay, and the other African 
heroes because he ‘‘ went and did.” It will be thus 
that you will get your place in the world of men and 
in the world of God (Psa. 19: 11). 


“The Iron Town.”’—Gel thee to Zarephath,... J] 
have conmanded a widow there to sustain thee (v. 
g). Zarephath means a melting furnace. So it must 
have been an ‘iron town,” just like Coatesville, ex- 
cept that the king of metals in that day was red cop- 
per and not black iron. When God wanted his 
penniless prophet taken good care of he knew where 
to send him. If I ever should get ‘‘on my uppers” 
I will never go to towns where the D’iled shirt and 
white collar population is trying to make incomes 
reach. I will go where the melting furnaces and the 
flying shuttles keep the horny hands open and the 
humble hearts tender. It is only in the towns of the 
lawns, and the awnings, and the pink teas and tangos, 
where they invoke the vagrant laws, set on the dogs, 
and send folks to the pvorhouse. God wanted to 
teach Elijahtrust. Only one better place than beside 
a drying brook. That is with moneyless widows. 
Does any one know one of God’s widows who has not 
been taken care of according to this promise? (Jer. 
49: 11.) None in these parts. God could have sent 
Elijah to the home ‘of the man who ran the copper 
works —but he knew better. It is only poverty that 
is willing to share what it has. Sympathy is the 
secret. Says Sir Philip Sydney, ‘‘ He travels safe 
and not unpleasantly who is guarded by poverty and 
guided by love.” (3) 


A Nice Wedding Present.—S/e, and he, and her 
house, did eat many days (v.15). With the whole 
land tight dowr under the pressure of hard times on 
account of continued crop failure, and the copper mill 
only running part time, the poor widow must have 
had great faith in God not to despair. When out of 
her good heart she took in the gaunt and hungry 
prophet, she little dreamed she had acquired a flour 
mill and a dairy farm. That bottomless barrel and 
stopperless bottle were just the same as Somebody’s 
Best and Elgin’s Gilt Edge. Yet this miracle is not 
so great but everybody can have just such a barrel 
and just such a bottle. Instead of sending a stern 
prophet to come in and live with you and bless your 
home with ceaseless bread and butter, God in Christ 
comes in and lives himself—if you will invite him 
(John 14: 23). Widows are no longer a preferred 
class. Young married folks just starting in life can- 
not have anything more useful in the house than a 
flour barrel that always shows white and a butter 
crock that always shows yellow. ‘There is one way 
to have such a wedding present, if you will find Phil- 
ippians 4: 19. I think I have told you of Gibbud, a 
Christian worker who lived by faith. When the flour 
barrel would get low, he and his wife would stick 
their-heads into the top and sing, ‘‘ Praise God from 
whom all blessings flow.” And the barrel would 
always fill up. (4) 


COATESVILLE, Pa. 
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The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the conduct of this de- 
partment. One dollar is offered for every anecdotal 
lesson illustration used, and two dollars for the best 

illustration each week. Manuscripts are to reach the ‘limes 
three months in advance of the lesson date. A circular explain- 
ing the acceptance of material, and the year's lesson calendar, 
will be sent for a two-cent stamp. 


Unloading.— Casting all your anxtety upon him 
(Golden Text). Where our version reads “‘ casting,” 
in the passage ‘‘ Casting all your care upon him,” the 
French translation is ua/oading, according to The 
Christian Advocate. ‘‘The word ‘cast’ might seem 
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to bring to our mind the action of taking up something 
and throwing it over on Jesus; but many times, dear 
friends, have you not found the cares too heavy to 
lift? Have you ever seen a coal cart unload ? he 
man took out of the front of the cart a little pin, and 
the cart was so balanced on the axle that then, with 
a slight pressure on the back of the cart, it would tip 
up, and the whole load slide off to the ground, and 
the ome d would trot away with a light step. You do 
not have to take up the burden; just take out the pin 
of your little endeavors to help matters, and, with 
your hands of faith and committal, tip up the big load, 
and then run on, for ‘ He takes care of you.’ —Sen¢ 
by W. J. Hart, D.D., Dolgeville, N. Y. 


The Absurdity of Distrust.— Casting all your anai- 
ety upon him, because hecareth for you (Golden Text). 
The other evening I was riding home after a heavy 
day’s work. I felt weary and sore depressed, when 
suddenly as a lightning flash came the verse: ‘‘ My 
grace is sufficient for thee.” And I said: ‘‘I should 
think itis, Lord”; and burst outlaughing. It seemed 
to make unbelief so absurd. It was as if some little 
fish, being very thirsty, was troubled about drinkin 
the river dry; and Father Thames said: ‘ Drin 
away, little fish, my stream is sufficient for thee.” 
Or it seemed like a little mouse in the granaries of 
Egypt after seven years of plenty fearing it might 
die of famine; and Joseph might say: ‘ Cheer up, lit- 
tle mouse, my granaries are sufficient for thee.” 
Again, I imagined a man away up on yonder moun- 
tain saying to himself: ‘‘1 fear I shall exhaust all the 
oxygen inthe atmosphere.” Butthe earth might say: 
‘*Breathe away, O man, and fill thy lungs ever; my 
atmosphere is sufficient for thee.” O brethren, be 
great believers! Little faith will bring your souls to 
heaven, but great faith will bring heaven to you.— 
From C. H. Spurgeon, in Sabbath Reading. Sent 
by Mrs. R. W. Lowe, Delevan, N. Y. 


My Mountain Guide.—Cas/ing all your anxiety 
upon him, because he careth for you (Golden Text). 
One summer I descended the Rigi with one of the 
most faithful of Swiss guides. His first care was to 
put my wraps and other burdens upon his shoulders, 
In doing so he called for all; but I chose to keep’ back 


a few for special care. I soon found them no little . 


hindrance to the freedom of my movements, but still 
I would not give them up, until my guide, returning 
to where I was resting for a moment, kindly but firmly 
demanded that I should give him everything but my 


alpenstock. ' Putting them with the utmost care upon . 


his shoulders, with a look of intense satisfaction, he 


‘led the way. And now with my freedom I found I 


could make double the speed with double safety; and 
as I leaped lightly from rock to rock down'the steep 
mountainside I said within myself: ‘‘ And ever thus 
will I follow Jesus my Guide, my Burden-bearez; I 
will rest all my care upon him, for he careth for me.” 
—From ‘Flying Leaves,” reprinted in the Chris- 
tian Workers’ Magazine. Sentby Ruby M. Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. The prize for this week ts 
awarded to this illustration. 


The Night Before.-— Your anxiely (Golden. Text). 
In his *‘Reminiscences of the Civil War’’ General 
John B. Gordon tells of the time when he was at Win- 
chester, in the Valley of Virginia. His command 
‘‘was lying almost in the shadow of a frowning fort- 
ress in front, in which General Milroy, of the Union 
Army, was strongly entrenched with forees,” which 
General Gordon had been fighting all the afternoon. 
Though astounded at the order to storm the fortress 
the next morning, there was nothing todo but to 
obey. He says: ‘‘As in the night I planned the as- 
sault and thought of the dreadful slaughter that 
awaited my men, there came to mea calculation as to 
chances, which resulted in the conclusion that I had 
not one chance in a thousand to live through it. I 
wrote, with pencil, what I supposed was my last let- 
ter to Mrs. Gordon, I summoned my quartermaster, 
whose duties did not call him into the fight, and gave 
him the letter, with directions to deliver it to Mrs, 
Gordon after I was dead....I1 spoke briefly to my 
men, and encouraged them to go with me into the fort. 


Before the dawn we were moving, and soon ascend- | 


ing the long slope. At every moment I expected the 
storm of shell and ball would end many a life, my 
own among them; but on we swept, and into the fort, 
to find not a soldier there! It had been evacuated 
during the night.” The dreaded sorrows and trials 
of life are sometimes shadows rather than realities. — 
Sent by W. J. Hart, D.D., Dolgeville, N. Y. 


Comfort for Ciphers.—/ have... but a handful of 
meal tn the jar, and a little ott in the cruse (Vv. 12). 
‘‘I’m just a cipher,” said a discouraged invalid. ‘I 
don’t amount toanything now.” A wise friend smiled 
into the troubled eyes and answered: ‘‘ Only acipher? 
I thought you were still following One who has led 
you all the way, and a cipher with one before it can- 
not be less than ten, you know.—From Forward. 
Sent by Elizabeth B. Stansfield, Pasadena, Cal. . 


Among the Poor.—Azd she went and did ac- 
cording tothe saying of Elijah: and she, and he, 
and her house, did eat many days (v.15). Nellie had 
two children: a nursing baby ‘‘ none so well,” and a 
lad. John, her husband, was ‘‘fortunately” in the 
hospital with a broken leg, ‘' for there were no jobs 
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around loose anyway.” When we called later in the 
day to see the baby, we found that Nellie was stop- 
ping with her cousin, a widower who “held his job 
down.” ‘There were also his children, the widow of 
a friend, ‘‘ who would have done as much by me,” and 
the wife and two small children of a total stranger 
who lived in the rear tenement and were invited in to 
meals because the father had been seen starting every 
morning on his hunt for work, and ‘‘it was plain for 
any one with eyes to see that he never did get it.” 
So this one man, fortunate in having work, was tak- 
ing care of himself and his children, the widow of his 
friend, Nellie and her children, and was feeding the 
strangers.—From ** The House on Henry Street,” 
by Lillian D. Wald, inthe Atlantic Monthly. Sent 
by Florence McCafferty, Cincinnati, Ohio. (1) 


% 
Oriental Lesson Lights 


By George M. Mackie, D.D. 


Consular Chaplain and Church of Scotland Missionary 
to the Jews 


HERE shall not be dew nor rain these years 
(v. 1). The Jewish tradition explains this as the 
spirited reply of Elijah to the skeptical taunt of 

Hiel (16: 34), who happened to be with Ahab when 
Elijah stood before the latter. Hiel had asked Elijah 
whether Moses or his servant Joshua vas the greater, 
and when Elijah gave Scripture proof of the pre- 
eminence of Moses, Hiel said: ‘* Then how is it that 
God has fulfilled the word of Joshua as to the re- 
building of Jericho, but has dishonored the prophecy 
of Moses, who said that if the Israelites departed 
from the Lord their land would be without rain? 
Asa is keeping God’s law, but Judah is suffering from 
famine, whereas in Ahab’s country, with idolatry in 
every high place, there is abundance of rain ! hat 
do you say to that?” Then Elijah spoke. 

1 have commanded the ravens to feed thee there 
(v. 4). The same tradition states the food was taken 
by the ravens from the palace of Ahab, 

A little oil in the cruse (v. 12). ‘The word means 
something shallow, corresponding to the dish now 
used for similar purposes, an earthenware saucer, 
‘enameled on the inner surface. 

lam gathering two sticks (v. 12). The phrase is 
still in use, indicating a small quantity of anything, 
such as *‘two bits of bread,” for a meager meal. (3) 


“ALEXANDRIA, Ecypt. 
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Visiting the Lesson Scenes 


HE identity of the brook Cherith is not certain. 
Many authorities believe it was a stream among 
the mountains of Gilead. For centuries Chris- 

tian tradition has associated Elijah’s story with the 
gorge of a mountain stream in the Judean wilder- 
ness, between Jerusalem and Jericho, Our map sets 
the number 31 at a point on the rim of that gorge, 
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where we have a chance to look eastward and down 
into the river bed. 

It is a. weirdly lonesome valley into which we peer. 
‘The steep bank where we stand has only a few tufts 
of weeds growing in its stony soil. The opposite bank 
is even steeper; part of the way it consists of nearly 
vertical cliffs, with big, dark hollows here and there. 
Far down in the bottom of the valley we get a glimpse 
of a narrow stream. A footpath climbing the farther 
bank leads to a stone building of irregular shape, 
nestled in one of the natural caverns. The hilltop, 
far above, has only a sparse coat of green weeds and 
bushes; much of the surface is bare brownish rock or 
brown earth baked hard by the fierce heat of the 
Syrian summer. 

A hermit living here as Elijah lived would find no 
food supply in this dreary neighborhood. Practically 
nothing edible grows here. Christian monks of the 
Greek communion live in that convent yonder, but 
their own scanty food has to be carried to the place. 

Use a stereograph entitled ‘‘Marvelous gorge of 
the Brook.Cherith.” 
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‘The Underwood ‘Travel System is, under this 
heading, applied as usual to the lesson of the 
week, ‘The use ofthe stereographs will be found 
a most practical help in making the lesson places 
real, Forty-five places are being visited during 
1915; the forty-five stereographs cost $7.50, 
and, if all are ordered at one time, a cloth- 
bound, gold-lettered case will be given free. 
‘Twelve places will be visited and described dur- 
ing the third quarter; the cost of stereographs, 
$2.00. The five for August, 84 cents. Less than 
five in one order are 20 centseach. Stereoscopes, 
go cents each. Lantern slides of the same 
scenes can also be supplied. Plain slides, 50 
cents each; sepia tinted, 55 cents; colored, 
$1.10. In orders for twenty-five or more. at 
once prices are: plain slides, go cents each ; 
sepia, 45 cents ; colored, $1. Postage or express 
is prepaid on all orders for- stereographs or 
stereoscopes. Address ‘Ihe Sunday School 
‘Times Company, 1031 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
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From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson.—Our Father, 
we thank thee for thy providing care that has 
never failed. We thank thee that we are able 
to go about our duties with strength for our 
tasks because thou hast made the earth yield 
its produce for our needs, and the very heavens 
themselves send down their rains in blessing. 
May we remember thy good gifts in these 
autumn days, and may we be free from the 
least worry over thy provision for our needs. 
‘Thou art more watchful for us and our loved 
ones than any of us could possibly be, and it is 
good to rest in the security of thy promises. 
In Jesus’ name. Amen. 


After the Lesson.—There was once a man 
in a hospital who used to beg and beg and 
beg for something to eat. Those who were 
waiting upon him would tell him that he had 
just had his dinner, but that made no differ- 
ence to him. He was sure that he had had 
nothing to eat, and he was in great distress 
for fear he would get nothing. So his days 
were passed in pain and sorrow because of 
this idea that he had. You will not be sur- 
prised when I tell you that the hospital was 
an insane asylum, and the poor fellow was 
kept there because he seemed unable to get 
rid of his insane idea, 

I am wondering whether any of us have 
had a little touch of unsoundness in our ideas 
of God, when we have been afraid that he 
would not keep his promises, that he would 
not provide for us with as much care as 
he exercises in provision for the birds and 
the flowers ; and some of us have been sur- 
prised into a breathless condition of wonder 
when God has sent into our lives out of a 
clear sky the fulfilment of some great need 
about which we have prayed, Itisn’t strange 
that God took care of Elijah; the strange 
thing would have been to forsake him. 


fasts this morning, and expect to have at 


least one other meal to-day, and are not | 


worried about it. Those who trust God had 
better ¢rust him, and not beg for what he 
has already sent, and not worry about what 
he has prepared to send when the right time 
cones, 

We are told that Elijah went according 
unto the word of Jehovah. He could ex- 
pect to be taken care of then, and so can we. 
If we don’t do that,—but let’s not talk about 
such folly, because we in this Sunday-school 
are trying to obey God, and we do not want 
to think about not doing what he has asked 
us to do, 





GOD’S CARE IS 
IS OUR OBEDIENCE 


SURE 


What about 











No question about God! 
your obedience,—and mine ? 
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Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


‘* Anywhere with Jesus I can safely go."’ 
‘* Cast thy burden on the Lord.” 

** God is the refuge of his saints." 

‘* God will take care of you."’ 

‘** He leadeth me: O blessed thought."’ 
‘* Is thy cruse of comfort failing ?"’ 

‘** My faith looks up to thee."’ 

‘*O troubled heart, be thou not afraid."’ 


(References in parentheses are to the metrical 
Psalm book * Bible Songs.’’) 


Psalm 27 : 1-14 (57 : 1. 4. 5). 
Psalm 37 : 16-26 (78 : 1-3). 
Psalm 40 : 1-17 (84 : 1-3) 
P-alm 55 : 1-8; 22 (113: 1, 2). 
Psalm gt : 1-16 (184 : 1-3). 


It 
isn’t strange that you and I had our break- | 
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The Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


OTE.—It is easy for children to realize 
their dependence upon God for daily 
food and drink, and-to trust in his 

care. Some of the memory verses for Pri- 
mary children should be: Every good gift 
and every perfect gift is from above and 
cometh down from the Father ; He causeth 
to come down for you the rain ;- He'sendeth 
forth springs into the valleys; He causeth 
the grass to grow for the cattle, and bringeth 
forth food out of the earth, etc. 

The grain harvests will be familiar to 
country children. Many city children have 
probably been to the country for vacation, 
and have seen stacks of grain. 

Use some such experiences, or show pic- 
tures to suggest God’s bounteous provision 
for a world. 

Lesson Teaching.—Similar to last Sunday. 
God is near to help and care for his children. 

Review.—How near is the air which we 
breathe ? Let us prove it. Everyone take a 
long, deep breath. Can you see the air? 
Then how do you know it is near? What 
else is round about us like the air, every- 
where? Sing: ‘* How strong and sweet 
my Father’s care.’’ 

Do you remember what a hard time David 
had when he tried to hide from King Saul? 
David had been kind to Saul, yet Saul was 
jealous and wanted to kill him. He hunted 
for David and his comrades among the 
| mountains, in the caves, in cities—every- 
| where that he could think of. God cared 
for David every time. Sing : 

** Need I ever know a fear, 

Night and day my Father's near. 
God sees! God sees !"’ 
(Carols, 25 cts., Leyda Publishing Co., Chicago.) 


This Week's Lesson Story.—Years after- 
ward another good man was in danger, and 
had to hide from an angry king. His name 
was Elijah, He was God’s prophet or mes- 
senger. Israel’s kings had forgotten about 
the true God who made heaven and earth, 
‘They built and worshiped so many idols that 
God had to punish them to make them stop 
and think, ‘ 

God chose Elijah the prophet to be his 
messenger, Suddenly one day Elijah ap- 
peared before Ahab, the wicked king of Is- 
rael, and said: As the Lord God of Israel 
liveth, before whom I stand, there shall not 
be dew nor rain these years but according to 
my word. Then he was gone as suddenly 
as he came, but where did he go? King 
| Ahab would look for Elijah and be angry 
enough to kill him if his words came true. 

God knew how to care for Elijah (vs. 2-16). 
He had been used to roughing it, and could 
live out of doors, God told him to go and 
live among the rocks in a deep ravine by a 
brook, Elijah trusted God and obeyed. 

This is one of the strong, graphic Bible 
stories which should be told or read in exact 
Bible language. In the American Revision 
the word ‘jar ’’ is used instead of ‘* barrel ’’ 
| of meal. In many a plain little home in 
| Palestine not far from Jerusalem may be 
| seen three large stone jars standing side by 
side, each covered with a lid. In the first is 
kept the whole grain ; in the second, ground 
| meal; in the third, flat, round loaves of 





,’ 


| bread, in shape and size like a coffee-cake. 


Each woman mixes her own bread, but car- 
ries it to a general oven to be baked. Pieces 
to be eaten are broken from the loaf. 

Emphasize that when the brook dried up 
God had another plan to care for Elijah. He 
did not forget him, After reading or telling 
the story, help the children to recall the in- 
cidents. Mention the long journey from 
the brook to the city where the widow lived; 
how the fields and valleys were dry, dusty, 
and bare, and no grass was growing. ‘lhe 
people and cattle began to suffer for water. 
King Ahab would surely try to find the man 
who said there should be no rain, 

B-cause Elijah obeyed God he was safely 
hidden. If Ahab’s idols were gods, and had 
any power, why didn’t they send rain? They 
couldn’t, because they were only silver and 
gold. Recall Psalm 115 : 4-8. 

If-there is time, and it seems wise, tell of 
the death and restoration of the widow’s 
son (vs, 17-24). Elijah and the woman be- 
lieved. He careth for you. 











| the word of Jehovah.’ (3) 





| a strong, rugged man, to ask food of this poor 
| widow as does the beggar at our door. 





After the Story.—Develop another stanza 
of the song begun last week ; 


** God is always near me 
In the darkest night. 
He can see me just the same 
As by morning light."’ 
—** Carols.” 
We often pray, Give us this day our daily 
bread. God answers our prayer by making 
the grain to grow. Let us repeat the chil- 
dren’s grace : 


‘* God is great and God is good, 
And we thank him for our food. 
By his hand we all are fed. 

Give us, Lord, our daily bread."’ 





Close by singing, ‘* Trust Him! all ye 
litle children,’’ and ** Thank Him,”’ ete. 
Hand-work, —Choose whether to draw the 


bird, or the jar of meal, or to copy the grace, | 


or to write, ‘* He careth for you,”’ 


CHICAGO. 
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My Class of Girls 
By Mrs. Luella Denison Baldwin 


AN you imagine what would result if | 
there were to be no rain or dew for | 


the next three years? A rough, un- 
attractive looking man dashed into the pres- 
ence of a king and said such a calamity was 
coming to that king’s country, The man was 
Elijah, the prophet of God. No one knows 
when or where he was born, who his parents 
were, where he lived, or how he had lived, 
Ever since Jeroboam had made calves for 


Israel to worship, the people had sunk lower | 


and lower in sin because God was forgotten. 
Any who was true to God did not dare wor- 
ship him openly. 


preceded him (16 : 30-33). (1) 

After studying the Word (Deut. 11 : 16, 
17) and praying earnestly (James 5 : 17), 
Elijah faced King Ahab with this message of 
God’s. Elijah hadn’t known what he would 
do when the drought came. As soon as the 
message was delivered God told him what to 
do. ‘This is God’s method, 


Some one says, ‘* What a lonely life’’; but 
what a blessed time Elijah must have had 
there alone with God, Each time the ravens 
brought him his food how conscious he must 
have been that God was caring forhim. He 
doubtless thanked God for each meal. Has 
it occurred to you that God sends us our 
food just as truly as he sent Elijah’s? Stop 
a moment and think of the things you had 
for dinner to-day. Each is a product of 
God’s creation, Man can’t make even a 
single apple or potato. We would soon 
starve to death if left to ourselves. The 
same is true of our clothing. God provides 
the cotton, silk, or the wool we wear. Do 
we always think to thank him ? (2) 

If we had been watching the water in the 
brook grow less each day, should we have 
worried as to what would become of us after 
all was gone? Elijah did not worry; he 
waited, ‘* Those who trust do not worry.’’ 
God did not tell him what to do next znti/ 
the brook dried up. We want to know 
God’s plans tor us far ahead. ‘hat isn’t 
God’s way. But God is sure to reveal the 
next step when the time has come for us to 
take it. Verse § is the secret of Elijah’s 
life. So, ‘* He went and did according unto 


‘Trust and obey, for there’s no-other way 
‘lo be happy in Jesus, but to trust and 
obey.”’ 


It may have been humiliating for Elijah, 


We 
perhaps would have said, ** No, Lord, not 
that.’”?” Had God been sending us, before 
being willing to start on that long journey 
we should want to know-the woman’s name, 
what kind of woman she was, .and her street 
and number. With Elijah, God’s word 
was sufficient, ‘**So he arose and went.’’ 
How was he to know the woman or for 
whom he should inquire? God was taking 
care of that (v. 10). Did the woman 
merely happen at the gate just then? I 
love to think that when we are in the will 
of God the most minute detail of our lives is 
directed and ordered by God. ‘Things don’t 
happen. (4) 


Ahab, Israel’s present | 
king, was more wicked than any which had | 


to-day. 
We are to do | 

our duty, then when danger threatens God | 
hides us. 
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certain bodies of water dead, or stagnant? 
What will soon occur if you do not pick 
your sweet peas, pansies, and nasturtiums 
very, very often? Is not God trying to 
teach us thatin order to retain what we have, 
we must share it with others? No one was 
ever known to be made poor by giving to God, 
The more we give the more he gives us from 
which to give. (Luke 6: 38.) It sounds 
like a paradox, but one has to give away to 
keep what one has. Is it any the more 
miraculous that God should increase the 
supply of meal and oil than that we plant 
one grain of corn and God increases it to 
four or five ears, with perhaps one hundred 
grains of corn on each ear? God is perforiu- 
ing miracles all the while. (§) 

Mrs. Howard Taylor rel tes this experi- 
ence of a Chinese Christian: (Tract ‘* Fed 
by Ravens,’’ published by Bible House, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 5 cts. a dozen.) ‘* Mr, Li 
after his conversion gave all of his time to 
the Lord’s work, being sustained by. the 
gilts of the people. At length his supplies 
were exhausted. A cousin, a heathen priest, 
often | ought him food. The old man would. 
sav ‘My Heavenly Father’s grace and care,’ 
| ‘Where does your Heavenly Father’s grace 
come in? The food is mine, If 1 did not 
bring it, you would soon starve tor all that 
he would care.’ * But he puts it into your 
heart to care for me,’ old Li replied. (6) 

‘*The cousin remained away. At length 
old Li had nothing for the next meal. He 
poured out his heart to God in prayer. 
| While he was still in prayer he heard un- 
| usual noise outside. He arose and went to 
see. A large number of ravens were in 
great commotion. Even as he looked a 
large piece of pork fell at his feet. When 
| picking it up, he discovered a piece of Indian 
| picking it up, he P 
meal bread on the ground. Overflowing 
with joy the old man was making ready his 
| meal when his cousin appeared. The priest 

was so impressed that he accepted Christ. 
| Later he endured terrible tortures, finally 
| laying down his life for Jesus’ sake.” (7) 

Our Heavenly Father does not change. 
He lives and loves and cares for you now, 
Are you trusting him ? 


Next Week’s Lesson 


Locate Mt. Carmel, Why did they meet 
there? 

Which of the two,’ prophet or king, had 
| troubled Israel? (1 Kings 18: 17, 18) 

Who were for and who against Elijah ? 

Why did Elijah use twelve stones? 

Where did they get the water that ‘was 
used ? 

PHILADELPHIA, 


Pucker’s ‘*‘ Boy’s-Eye View” 
By the Rev. William O. Rogers 


HEN we got to Sunday-school last Sun- 
day there sat a loaf of bread on our 
class table. We all wondered about 

it and Bulldog Jones guessed we were going 
to get a hand-out. We knew it would be 
something about the lesson, anyway. (1) 

Sure enough, Mr, Mason began by pbint- 
ing to the bread and asking who made it. 

I guessed Mrs, Mason, because it looked 
home-made. 

‘*Mrs, Mason mixed it up and baked it,”’ 
smiled teacher, ‘*‘ but who made it?’”’ 

‘*The miller,’? spoke up Fred. 

‘*He ground the wheat into flour,’’ agreed 
teacher, ** but who made it?”’ 

‘*Oh, some farmer raised the wheat,’’ <e- 
clared Bumps, ‘‘out in Kansas, maybe.’’ 

*¢ Yes, some farmer raised it, but who made 
it?’’ kept on teacher, 

Finally we saw that he meant God, and he 
showed us that everything we eat comes from 
God in the first place. (2) 

He said that is the first thing this lesson 
teaches. Ahab had to learn it; Elijah al- 
ready knew it; the widow learned it and peo- 
ple now need to know it. 

Then we had to tell who Ahab and Elijah 
were. So teacher called for our home study 
questions. Some of them were hard, but he 
had helped us on them at our Friday night 
meeting, so we were all ready except Fatty. 
He was sick and didn’t show up. 

Bumps told about the kings of Israel down 
to Ahab, and added their names to those al- 
ready on the chart we have been making. 

Fatty wasn’t here to tell what kind of king 
Ahab was, so teacher had us all read.1 Kings 





Was it presuming for God to ask this | 
poor widow to share with Elijah when she | 
had scarcely enough to keep her child and 
herself from starving? Why do we call 


16 : 30-33, where it says he was worse than 
all who went before him, He sure must have 
been a fright. 


I had to tell about Elijah. Nobody knows 
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who his folks were. He was just a prophet 
from over east of the Jordan, According to 2 
Kings 1 : 8 he had long hair and tied his 
mantle around him with a strip of leather. 
He didn’t care much for style, any more than 
John the Baptist did. (3) 
“ Carl explained that the drought was to 
unish Israel for worshiping idols and to 
bring them back to the true God by showing 
that Jehovah, not Baal, was the one who 
had power to sustain life. (4) 

Fred told how Elijah had to run for his 
life or Ahab would have killed him, and how 
God told him a good canyon to hide in over 
near the Jordan. 

Mr. Mason said no one is sure just which 
canyon it was. The Greek Church think 
jt was over near Jericho and have built a 
monastery to mark the spot. The lesson 
picture showed this place and it sure was 
yough enough for any one tohide in. Teach- 
ers believes the real valley was east of the 
Jordan, but says it was no doubt much like 
this one. 


That about the ravens was Bulldog’s. He 
said it had always seemed like a pretty big 
yarn to him, till Mr. Mason showed him 
Friday night that the Bible doesn’t say just 
how the ravens did it, and it way have been 
that Elijah climbed up and got the food they 
brought home to their nests. (5) 

Bumps didn’t believe that would be fit to 
eat, and Carl stuck up for the birds taking 
care of Elijah a-purpose. But teacher said 
we mustn’t let the Zow of it make us miss 
the fact, that God wenderfully fed the prophet 
who trusted him, when he couldn’t take 
care of himself. (6) 

‘Then we had about Elijah going to live 
with that poor widow. Bumps pointed out 
on the map about where she lived, and 
teacher showed what a test of Elijah’s faith 
it was for him to have to go up to the old 
home of Ahab’s wicked wife, Jezebel, and 
to ask a poor, starving, heathen widow, a 
perfect stranger, to board him for nothing. 
But Elijah trusted God and went. 

Then the faith of the widow was tested. 
She didn’t know Elijah nor much about God. 
She was almost out of food and clear out of 
money. But she took him in just the 
same. (7) 


Bert told what blessings she received ; 


how her food held out till the famine was 
over, and when her son wis as good as dead 
Elijah prayed him back to life. Mr. Mason 
thinks also she was probaby converted to 
God, and that was best of all. 

But teacher says we must pray: ‘*Give 
us this day our daily bread,’’ even when we 





No Idea 
What Caused the Trouble 


‘*I always drank coffee with the rest 
of the family, for it seemed as if there 
was nothing for breakfast if we did not 
have it on the table. 

‘-T have been troubled for some time 
with my heart, which did not feel right. 
This trouble grew worse steadily. 

‘‘Sometimes it would beat fast, and 
at other times very slowly, so that I 
would hardly be able to do work for an 
hour or two after breakfast, and if I 
walked up a hill, it gave me a severe 
pain. 

‘‘I had no idea of what the trouble 
was until a friend suggested that perhaps 
it might be coffee drinking. I tried 
leaving off the coffee and began drink- 
ing Postum. The change came quickly. 
I am glad to say that I am now entirely 
free from heart trouble and attribute 
the relief to leaving off coffee and the 
use of Postum. 

‘‘A number of my friends have aban- 
doned coffee and have taken up Postum, 
which they are using steadily. There 
are some people that make Postum very 
weak and tasteless, but if made accord- 
ing to directions, it is a very delicious 
beverage.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Postum Cereal —the original form— 
must be well boiled. 15¢ and 25c pack- 
ages. 

Instant Postum—a soluble powder— 
dissolves quickly in a cup of hot water 
and, with cream and sugar, makes a de- 
licious beverage instantly. 30c and soc 
tins. 

Both kinds are equally delicious and 
cost about the same per cup. 

‘**There’s a Reason” for Postum. 


LESSON FOR AUG. 29 (: Kings 17 : 1-16) 
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have a good bank account, for it all comes 
from Him, and we ought to return thanks 
for our food every meal. 

He says we often have to work, too, for 
God uses us to answer our own prayers. 
And he often uses us to answer somebody 
else’s prayers, too. When we find some 
one who is having a hard time God wants us 
to be ravens and help them out. He wants 
us to see that their bread doesn’t waste nor 
their butter fail. In that way we have the 
fun of working with God to help answer 
people’s prayers. 

For next week we all have to read the 
eighteenth chapter of 1 Kings at home, and 
then each boy has one of these questions to 
look up: 


How long did the drought last ? 

Tell about the meeting between Elijah 
and Ahab. 

What challenge did Elijah give to the 
people? 

How did Elijah propose to decide which 
was the true God ? 

Tell how the false prophets prayed. 

Tell how Elijah won the contest. 

Tell how the drought was broken, 


An Outline of Pucker’s Lesson 
Lesson Truths. 
All our food comes from God. 
We can trust God when we can not see the 
way out. 
We can often answer our own and others’ 
prayers. 


Beginning. 


A loaf of bread as an object-lesson. 
Who made it ? 


Questions. 

Who were the kings of Israel up to to-day's 
lesson ? 

What kind of king was Ahab? 

Who was Elijah ? 

What did he look like ? 

What calamity did he announce ? 

Why did God send this drought ? 

Why did Elijah have to hide ? 

Where did God tell him to hide? (Map 
and picture. ) 

How was he fed there ? 

Why did he have to leave the canyon ? 

Where was he sent ? (Map). 

Why was this ahardtest? — 

Why was his coming a test on the widow ? 

What blessings came to her through Elijah? 

What is best to do when you are ‘hard 
up” 

How can we help answer prayers ? 


TERRE HAUvTE, IND, 
54 


How Cherith Looks To-day 


[From “ A Pilgrimage to Jerusalem,” by 
Charles Gallaudet Trumbull] 


T IS wilderness enough to satisfy the 
most critical. Clouds of finely pulver- 
ized, stinging, white alkali dust rise from 

under our carriage wheels, chapping our 
lips, making the eyes smart, and filling the 
hair and pores of the skin so that for days 
afterwards we are reminded of our desert 
journey. At times the ground under foot 
and the hills around us are almost pure 
white, making a blinding, dazzling glare 
under the bright sunlight and the cloudless 
Oriental sky. 

Now on our left the earth drops away from 
under us in a giant ravine, the great gorge 
which has been supposed to be identical with 
the valley of Achor, part of the territorial 
boundary of ** the lot for the tribe of the chil- 
dren of Judah,’’ which is also identified with 
the brook Cherith by those who place Cher- 
ith on the west of the Jordan, It is a dizzy 
cleft to look down into, and on the opposite 
side the walls of the gorge rise almost per- 
pendicularly to a great height. The forma- 
tion here is of a pale tan color, glaring and 
gleaming in the sunlight. You need to 
speed your shutter to its quickest exposure, 
and use a small lens-opening, if you would 
photograph the brook Cherith. To leave 
Samaria and dwell in this desolate, barren 
ravine must have taken all the stalwart faith 
of an Elijah. Certainly God’s hand was 
needed for food and protection. ‘There was 
no water in the bed of the brook at the time 
we saw it, but we were told that water is 
present in other seasons of the year. 

Like a tiny doll-house midway on the other 





side of the gorge, and looking as though it 
were tucked in a cranny and absolutely flush 
with the sides of the ravine, was a monas- 


called to follow Elijah’s example. Through 
fieli-glasses one could see that there was a 
narrow footpath leading along the side of the 





—sold by Grocers: 





gorge to a door in the little house, and win- 


tery, inhabited to-day by those who feel | 


dows in the front and side of the house ap- 
peared, while one could even make out a 
littlé garden. Baedeker warns the traveler 
that the footpath to this little monastery is 
not for horses, and that the path leading on 
down to the left bank of the stream is for 
steady heads only. 
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Our Summer Boarders 
By Etta Squier Seley 


HERE are four of them now, and we 
started with only one; which speaks 
well for the table we set. Don’t you 

think so? 

Two of our patrons wear black hoods all 
the time, even at table; and the other two 
wear speckled collars. Now of course my 
secret is out, so I will tell you how it all 
came about. Last summer we discovered 
that the Oregon junco was fond of crumbs, 
and could easily be induced to come even 
into the house for them. That was late in 
the season, so we did not have much chance 
to get acquainted then, but one day early 
this spring I put cracker crumbs and rolled 
oats on the kitchen window sill; and that 
very morning I heard a tap-tap, and there 
was Mr, Junco. He ate a hearty meal and 
flew away, only to return soon with his little 
lady. She too approved of the menu, and 
the next day we were delighted to see her 
bring the baby. 

Such a time as she had filling that hungry 
mouth! The little scamp was almost as 


large as she, and could fly perfectly; but | 
when his mother was near, he pretended to | 


have no idea whatever of how to pick up 
his own food. Then the other baby was 
brought, and the same performance gone 
through with. It was enough to wear out 


any mother, for the babies seemed never 
satisfied. 

Then, one day, something very funny 
happened: the mother junco and one baby 
came, and Lady Junco tried to coax him to 
pick up his own food; but he would only 
sit there with his saucy little head up in the 
air, squealing out his queer little ‘*chee- 
chee’’ hungry call. Then the mother bird 
filled her bill full of oats, and the baby was 
sure he had gained his point, so sidled up to 
her to be stuffed as usual, But here came 
his first shocking surprise ; for mother Junco 
swallowed those oats herself, and gave 
Master Squeaker a sharp rap on the head 
instead of the coveted food. Then she was 
off like a flash, and the astonished birdling 
was left alone on the window-sill with food 
all around him. 

For some time he looked about in vain 
for his mother, but could not see her, We 
could see her high up in a near-by tree, 
watching to see what would happen. 

Then he saw the food, and must really 
have been hungry, for he began picking it 
up just as if he had always eaten in that 
way. The other baby soon learned too, and 
now they come regularly to our window 
table, and do not seem at all disturbed because 
we are in the room, 

It is really very easy totame them, When 
grown, they are about the size of a sparrow. 
They have brown backs and gray breasts, 
and a jet black hood and collar. 
song is sweet but not at all loud,—justa 
dainty warble. ‘he birdlings are speckled, 
brown and gray. 

The farmers value these little birds highly, 
because they live chiefly on weed seeds, 
£ven so high an authority as our Oregon 
Agricultural College advises the public of 
their value to the country because of their 
diet. 
| So, you see, our summer boarders are 
rather noted people, even if they are small, 
and wear feathers. 


| NEWPORT, OREGON. 
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me was an active 
School Times has 
school, I inquired if 


the Times. Upon h 
him the merits of th 


“ Respectfully, 
“ » A 


his new-found friend ? 


1031 Walnut Street, - 





SWEETEST WORDS 


IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE? 


Some one has answered, ‘“‘ Enclosed find check.” 
ter recently received from a member of The Sunday School 
Times family contained words that were much sweeter, at 
least to the management of The Sunday School Times: 





But a let- 


‘* At a luncheon while at Presbytery last week, 
I learned that a gentleman who sat next to 


Sunday-school worker. 


Being enthusiastic over what The Sunday 


done for me and my 
he were a subscriber to 
is reply of ‘No,’ I told 
e paper and of the In- 


troductory Subscription Rate of 50 cents for 
six months or 25 cents for three months. 
‘Will you order the Times for me?’ he 
asked. ‘I will,’ said I, and here is his name. 


C. ARMSTRONG, 
“ Alvin, Mo.” 


How many of its subscribers can The Sunday School 
Times depend upon this week to tell one other person 
about the paper as convincingly as Mr. Armstrong told 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 











Sunday, August 29, 1915 


Frivolity—Its Dangers and the 
Remedies. (Eccl. 2 : 1-13.) H 








Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


Mon.—Vanity of pleasure (Amos 6: 1-7). 
‘TUES,— Lot's prosperity (Gen. I9 : 15-17). 
WED.-— Illusion of vanity (Rev. 3 : 14-22). 
‘THURS. -~Spiritual vision (2 Kings 6 : 17). 
FRI.—A great mission (Acts 1 : 1-8). 
Sat.— Useful service (Matt. 25 : 31-36). 











How can we avoid frivolity ? 


In what ways does frivolity show itself? | 
Describe one danger of frivolity. | 


UMAN nature can hold nothing steady. | 
As. Martin Luther said, it is like a 
drunken man riding horseback. | 
Propped up on one side he topples over on | 
the other. In consequence of such unbal- 
ancedness we are always going to extremes. 
We try to be happy and cheery and we be- | 
come frivolous. We try to be earnest and 
serious and we become over-grave. But | 
the difficulty of living a balanced life is no | 
excuse for giving it up and taking to extremes, | 
Our business is to set the right bounds to 
play and to work, 
% 


There is a time to play. It is the pro- | 
per business of children and it is a proper 
business of grown-up people. The light | 
joys of life make its heavy work all the bet- 
ter and ‘more effective. A bow that is never 
unstrung is sure to lose its spring. Our 
Lord went to wedding feasts, and the chil- 
dren came to him and danced and sang be- 
fore him. Nature has its bright and playful 
moods, and all the creatures which God has | 
made are at their best when the spirit of joy | 
and gladheartedness is in them. | 

™ | 

And not only is there a distinct time for | 
play apart from work, but work itself should 
be done in the spirit of happy interest. If 
hard burdens can be borne when they have | 
to be as cheerfully as they are borne when | 
they are assumed in sport, how much easier 
and stronger life becomes. What roughness 
and hardship and inconvenience do we meet, | 
and not only meet but seek, in the summer- 
time in the woods, There we call it fun. | 
Why not deal in the same spirit with the 
inconveniences of the winter-time at home | 
or at work, making sport of them ? 

% 


But the last people in the world who can 
do this are the frivolous-minded. They like 


estificial things, high-spiced night amuse- 


8 


pts, devices as far removed from nature 

possible, toys that cost money and pleas- 
és that usually involve the discomfort and 
srdship not of themselves but of others, 
rivolity is light-mindedness. It is the kind 

thing that is no good among realities. | 
frivolous people often have a sort of popular- | 
ty, lasting as long as the sun shines. But 
as soon as life begins and there is work to 
“be done, either the frivolous must show | 
themselves something else than frivolous or 
the very folk who petted them pass them by. 


One of the commonest weaknesses among | 
us is the inability to carry on long or seri- 
ous conversations, Again and again we | 
hear such conversation begun and then 
broken down by running off into what is 
frivolous and inane, And when talk fails | 
in this way it is a sign that other earnest 
effort is likely to end in the same fashion. 
If American life were to be warned where 
it needs warning we should be seeing every- | 
where not ‘Keep off the grass,’’ but 
** Don’t be silly.’’ 


One way to avoid frivolity is to be un- 
selfish. If we are looking for chances really 
to make people happy we shall find the 
search an experience of constant good cheer 
and also of earnest worth-whileness,  Fri- 
volity is literally pure selfishness, 

< | 

Another way to avoid frivolity is to be 
human enough to think about what we are ! 
doing and to consider whether it is sensible : 





| mean an overflowing heart. 
8 
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or profitable or worth while. People who 
have any substance left to their souls will 
not be really frivolous, however playful and 
lighthearted they may be, if they will do 
their living deliberately and not in ignorance 
and heedlessness. 


Living is a real business which must be 
attended to, 


‘** In every gladness, Lord, Thou art 
‘The deeper joy behind."’ 





‘Thou hast proved that purest joy isduty."’ 
‘** For he, and he only, with wisdom is blest 


they grow 
Looks up in all places for joy or for rest 


‘To the Fountain whence ‘Time and Etern- 
| 


| Wed. — Matt. 10: 34-42. A Prophet’s Reward. 


itv flow."’ 


New York Clty. 


Can You Answer These 
Questions ? 


By Samuel Scoville, Je. 


291. What three miracles was it granted a 
leader to perform at will as a sign that 
he was sent of God ? 

Who cursed the day of his birth, and 
prayed that it should not be joined 
unto the days of the year or numbered 
among the months ? 

Where and under what names are the 
hippopotamus and the crocodile de- 
scribed in the Bible? 

Where is the first statemert of the res- 
urrection of the body in the Bible? 
Who desired that the protests of his 
innocence should be printed in a book 
and graven in rock forever ? 


292. 


293. 


204. 


295. 





Answers to Last Week's Questions 





286. The three friends of Job (Job 2 : 13). 

287. Jonah, when he brought the gospel of 
repentance into Nineveh (Jonah I ; 2; 
2 : 3-10). 


288. Moses (Exod. 2 : 12-15). 





289. Moses and Aaron were eighty and 
eighte-three years of age respectively 
when they started to deliver Israel 
from Pharaoh (Exod. 7: 7). Caleb 
was eighty-five years old when he began 
the task of winning his inheritance in 
290. On Mount-Horeb the Lord appeared 
to Moses in the burnimg bush (Exod. | 
3: 1-4). On Mount Horeb Elijah | 
saw the storm, the earthquake, and | 


the fire, and heard the still small voice | 


(1 Kings 19 : 8-12). 
PHILADELPHIA. 





For Family Worship . 
By the Rev. Joseph W. Kemp 











ATTHEW HENRY was wont to say 
regarding family worship: ‘*They 
who pray do well, they who pray 

and read do better, they who pray, read, and 
sing do best of all,’’ It is quite likely that 
the greater number of the readers who fol- 
low this column in their morning devotions 
have all too little time for this threefold form 
of worship, but where it can be adopted it 
will prove an inestimable boon to the home, 
Failing this, it should be possible in every 


| well-regulated home to have time for read- 


ing and praying, In any event, the day 
should never be entered upon without first 
looking up to God for guidance, strength, 
and help. 





August 23 to 29 


, Mon.—1 Kings 17: 1-16. God's Care of Elijah, 


Unless Elijah’s faith had been securely 
fixed in God his heart must have failed with 


| 
the promised land (Josh. 14 : 10-14). 





the dwindling brook, But his faith bore the 
test and was rewarded by a gracious provi- 
sion, ‘lhe same words are employed about 
the ravens and the widow. ‘*I have com- 
manded .. . to feed thee.’’ All things wait | 
upon those who wait upon God. 

PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Pray for the grace | 
of thankfulness, An overflowing cup should 
Thank God | 
for all who are within the circle of our love 
and friendship, - For all the joys of home 
and life. For daily provision, food, cloth- 


ing, health, and strength, and for all things 
that make life glad.; 


Tues.—1 King’s 17: 17-24. God's Care of a Widow. 

It was a sore trial for this poor widow to 
be bereft of her son, but it is only through 
such a sorrow that she could learn the power 
of Him who is the Resurrection, and the 
Life. Let the bereaved be comforted, ‘The 
resurrection of our loved ones in Christ is 
only delayed. 

PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Let our hearts go 
up to God in prayer for the many bereaved 
ones because of the war. For every man 
killed in battle, many more are plunged into 


Who, gathering true pleasures wherever | grief. Pray for their comforting and for a 
oe . glad acceptance of the will of God who doeth 


| all things well, 


Only thus will death fail 
to sting. 


This is the reward attached to those who 
receive the prophet. The widow of Sarepta, 
of whom we read in yesterday’s lesson, 
shared such a reward, the prophet’s hostess 
being rewarded in her meal, oil, and son. 
The house of Obed-edom was blessed be- 
cause the ark of God was there. In God’s 
kingdom every action has its corresponding 
effect. ‘Ihe smallest kindness done in ‘‘ the 
name of the Lord’”’ will not be forgotten, 

PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: The great Euro- 
pean war drags on its weary way. Pray for 
the solaiers and sailors of all the countries 
involved. It is a fearful thing to contem- 
plate the passing into eternity of so many 
thousands of precious souls, vast numbers of 
whom are unsaved. Pray for army and 
navy chaplains, and for all who labor for 
Christ among the contending forces. 


Thurs.—Luke 4: 16-30. God's Care of Gentiles. 

God’s favored people were Jews, not Gen- 
tiles, but divine grace reaches out to those 
who by nature have no claims upon it save 
their need. By the use of the stories of the 
widow of Sarepta and Naaman the Syrian 
our Lord shows himself rich in mercy to all 


| who call upon him. 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Pray that in all 


|our churches theré may be a deepening of. 
At the present rate of. 


missionary interest. 
progress we shall be a long time in evangel- 
ising the world. Pray for a Spirit-filled 
church, that she may send out Spirit-filled 
MIESSIONATICS, . a 

Fri.—Psa, 27. God's Care in Trouble. 

Mr. Spurgeon says this Psalm is ‘* a song 
of cheerful hope, well-fitted for those in trial 
who have learned to lean upon the Almighty 
arm.’’? From all life’s storms and troubles 
there is a shelter in God. He is the haven 
into which we can run, the rock on which 
we are fixed, the house in which we may 
dwell, the tabernacle in which we may hide. 
What shall we offer him but sacrifices of joy? 

PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Zhink to-day of 


and pray for the young of your own neigh- | 
: : s 2 


borhood. Pray for all agencies working for 
the good of young men and young women 


and chiliren, That in their various unions, | 
aud homes | 


Societies, associations, schools, 
Christ may have his place. 


Sat.—Psa. 37: 16-26. God’s Care in Famine. 
‘The saints may rely upon God to provide 
all things necessary. Even in the evil day 
the barrel of meal and the cruse of oil will 
last out. ‘*If God’s providence’is our in- 
heritance, we need not worry about the 
price of wheat,’’? Never are the righteous for- 
saken, and seldom do their seed beg bread. 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Do ‘not det ts 
grieve (the Holy Spirit in our prayers by 
limiting God. Pray about the smallest de- 
tails of life. Lf Jesus taught us to pray for 
our ** daily bread”? we ought to think it 
worth while to do so. 

Sun.—Mark 6 : 35-44. 
God's Care of the Righteous. 

Our Lord takes the loaves and blesses 
them, after which he gave the loaves to 
the disciples and the disciples to the multi- 
tudes. That is how he ever does. The de- 
sires of a hungry world and a_ yearning 
church are met by his sufficiency operating 
through his disciples. We have bread enough 
and to spare, therefore the multitudes need 


| not depart. 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: What hungry mul- 
titudes will wait to-day on the ministry of 
the Word! Pray that ministers and preach- 
ers may hear the Master say: ‘* Give ye 
them to eat.”’ For myself let me pray: 


‘*Break Thou the Bread of Life 
Dear Lord, to me, 
As ‘Thou didst break the loaves 
Beside the sea."' 


EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND. 
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Philadelphia, August 14, 1915 
The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, payable in 
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